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EMIGRANTS AT CONSTITUTION WHARF, BOSTON. 

To those who have never witnessed the arrival of an emigrant 
ship, the picture on this page, drawn expressly for us, will reveal 
an interesting phase of life ; while those familiar with such scenes 
will readily bear testimony to the correctness of our representation. 
The scene is at Constitution Wharf, where the ships of Thayer & 
Warren’s Liverpool line of packets discharge their passengers and 
freight. The wharf is represented as crowded with people, a large 
proportion being the friends of the poor emigrant. No sooner is 
a ship telegraphed, and the hour of her arrival known, than thou- 
sands of those interested in her rush down to the wharf at which 
she is to arrive. Cabs, carriages and carts dash through the 
throng and take up their stations; merchants’ clerks and steve- 
dores hasten to the spot; all eyes are bent on the huge bulk of the 
packet-ship, as sho slowly edges into her berth after the steam-tug 
is cast loose. The captain and mates are heard on deck busy 
giving orders, while the sailors tramp to and fro with lines, or 
heave round the capstan, finding scarcely room to work in the 
’ crowded state of the ship. A mass of faces is peering over the 
bulwarks, and tokens of joyous recognition pass between friends 
long severed, ad the new comers descry those who have preceded 
them to the land of promise. As soon as the ship is made fast, 
and the gangway laid between deck and shore, a tremendous rush 
takes place—two tides of human beings pouring in opposite direc- 
tions. Tho officers of the ship find it impossible to check the 
frantic haste of men and women rushing on board to greet near 
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and dear ones, or the impatience of those who have been impris- 
oned for weeks on shipboard, and long to tread firm land once 
more. Our artist has depicted a meeting on the wharf. between 
an Irish family and their friends ashore. A married woman, who 
has long since left “ Ould Ireland,” and become Americanized, as 
her costume shows, rushes forward to greet her old mother, her 
sisters and her brothers, who have come to try their fortunes in 
the new land. How many of such meetings have we witnessed 
with moist eyes! There is nothing so striking in the Irish char- 
acter as the strength of their family attachments. The first use 
the emigrant makes of his or her first earnings is to remit a large 
portion to those left destitute behind, either to aid them in their 
struggles in their native country, or to help them across the water 
to a land which promises so much for the poor and deserving. 
We have seen those established prosperously in this country, and 
showing evidences of it in their neat and even handsome dresses, 
clasp to their hearts their poor and ragged relatives, with tears of 
delight streaming down their cheeks. Pride and meanness are 
no Irish vices. After one of these arrivals, groups of men may 
be seen about the streets in costumes which show that they belong 
to the “finest peasantry.” We see those queer hats, those long- 
skirted coats, and velveteen or corduroy breeches, which have 
been worn for many a year in Connaught and Munster. But they 
soon lay aside these characteristic costumes. Those who have 
friends here are indebted to them for replenishing their wardrobes ; 
while the others, as soon as they get employment and money, 
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make haste to refurnish themselves—and does not Oak Hall offer 
the most tempting inducements? We have spoken of the joyous 
meeting of long-parted friends. Sometimes sadder scenes tran- 
spire. ‘Sometimes the emigrant finds a sister dead, or learns that 
a beloved son has been laid:in the narrow house; and then the 
wail goes up from a breaking heart. Formerly, many tragic 
scenes occurred on board emigrant ships—for the strong arm of 
the law had not been extended to protect the poor in their jour- 
neyings across the water. Many ships, which undertook the car- 
riage of passengers, were ill-ventilated, and an insufficient space 
was afforded to the emigrants ; when foul air began to do its work, 
and disease was engendered, the mortality was sometimes very 
great. Now, however, the comfort of passengers of the poorest 
class is provided for. Plenty of room is given to each person, 
plenty of air, and the passenger ships are all well found. In this 
respect, our Boston ships enjoy a high reputation, and command 
a large proportion of emigrant travel. The radiating lines of 


railroad from this port enable emigrants to continue their journey * 


in every direction. “ Many of the German, Swiss and Danish emi- 
grants who arrive at this port, make no halt here, but go directly 
through to the far West; and of this class, a large proportion 
bring considerable sums of money with them—nearly all enough 
to keep them from want till they have secured a livelihood. Emi- 
grants of this class soon find a place to locate; and being usually 
industrious, make a substantial yeomanry to people our Western 
States, where they are always welcomed as co-laborers. * 
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THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER: 


—oR,— 
CAMP LIFE ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF OUR OWN REMARKABLE TIMES. 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


[conTINvVED.] 


CHAPTER VI.—[continvEp.] 


One day Casauko came to our lodge, dressed in all his Indian 
finery, when both his mother and myself were present, and after 
sitting for some time, gravely smoking, in the Indian fashion, and 
gazing ardently in my flushed face, he came nearer to me, and said : 

“ Casauko has waited long for the roses to bloom on the cheek 
of his pale-faced bride. Now they have come back again. She 
is well and strong. Casauko thinks her very beautiful. Will 
she not this day become his wife ?” 

I was thoroughly alarmed now; the color fied from my face, 
and my heart beat audibly, as I silently put up a prayer to the 
great Father for wisdom to guide me in this long-dreaded emer- 
gency. I knew the impatient savage had long chafed at the delay 
caused by my illness, and that now it would be very difficult to 
turn him from his purposes. : 

“The white maiden need not fear to become the wife of the 
Upsaroka chief,” he continued, when he found I grew pale as 
death, and did not reply. ‘‘He is very kind to those he loves. 
She will know this«when she is his wife.” 

“The Great Spirit was angry when she thought of becoming 
Casanko’s bride,” I replied, with some returning courage. “He 
sent the death-arrows near her heart. His aim will be surer if she 
becomes the bride of the great chief; and the day she does so, she 
will die.” : 

“No, no; it was the Bad Spirit in some jealous squaw’s heart 
that gave the poison, and not the great Wahcondah,” he said. 

“ And is not the Bad Spirit still there ?”’ I questioned. 

“The Bad Spirit dare not again show its face,” said he, with 
flashing eyes. ‘“Casauko knows how to tame it; so the maiden 
need not fear.” 

“ But she does fear too much to be happy in Casauko’s lodge, 
with his wife and children,” I responded. 

“She shall have a lodge of her own, or still dwell with Casau- 
ko’s mother, who has learned to love her as her own child.” 

“She also loves Malulu. She respects and honors Casauko ; 
but her heart is with the tents of her own tribe.” 

“ But the tents of her tribe were all gone long ago. She will 

never see them more. Her home must henceforth be with the 
Upsarokas; and what chief would she prefer to Casauko?” he 
urged. 
“None, none. He is the flower of his tribe. His form is like 
a lofty pine; his step like that of a stately elk; his eye like the 
eaglé’s when he soars toward the sun, and his limbs swifter than 
the fleet antelopes. He is the bravest warrior of his race, and if 
he had no wife, and Selina were an Indian maiden, she would 
choose him first of all the Upsarokas, and be proud to bear up his 
name. But she is of another nation—a nation whom the Indians 
despise and hate, and whose blood should never be mingled with 
their own, if they cannot together share the happy hunting-grounds 
hereafter. You say the pale faces are cowards,—that they are 
weak and effeminate,—that their hearing is dull and their sight 
dim, when compared with the Indians. And would not your 
children be so if they had a pale-faced mother? Casauko would 
not raise up a breed of warriors who would shame him when he is 
old, by flying before his enemies? The Young Raven’s eye is 
keen as the hawk’s ; his step is stately and swift as the antelope’s ; 
his bound is like a young panther’s, and his beauty like the fairest 
flower of the valley. When he becomes a warrior, he will rival 
Lalanni in fame, and honor Casauko by following his footsteps in 
the war-path towards the happy hunting-grounds. If Casauko is 
wise, he will take no wife from among the pale faces, to raise up 
coward sons ; but if he wishes for more, he will seek them among 
the fair maidens of his tribe, and then no mongrel brood will call 
him father.” 

Casauko listened with attention to my earnest and passionate 
harangue, and I could see by the changes that passed over his 
dark features that my impromptu reasonings were making a 
powerful impression upon his mind. He was flattered, in spite of 
his Indian stoicism, by my praises of himself and the little Raven, of 
whom he was justly proud, and he was inwardly convinced of the 
utility of keeping his Indian blood pure and uncontaminated ; but 
then haman passion pleaded quite as powerfully in his savage 
bosom as his love for the hereditary glory and honor of his dis- 
tinguished family. 

“The white maiden speaks wise words, but Casauko loves her 
too well to part with her,” he said, after a long pause, during 
which he regarded me with burning, passionate glances. 

“Did not Casauko love the mother of the little Raven as well 
before the Bad Spirit sent Selina into his hunting-path ?”’ I asked. 
“He did. She was the joy of his life,” said he sententiously. 

“And she will be again when Casauko sends Selina back to 
her people. While she stays with the Upsarokas, Sarettah’s brow 
is dark and frowning ; her smiles are alf gone; her beauty is fad- 
ing. When Selina is gone, her brow will become smooth once 
more ; her laugh will ring sweeter than soft music; her cheeks 
will bloom like the prairie rosesyand she will make Casauko a 
thousand times happier than he would be with two jealous wives, 


tormenting him by their ceaseless quarrels, and making his home 
miserable.” 

“There is truth in the maiden’s words,” said Malulu, now 
speaking for the first time. ‘ Your father’s lodge was never hap- 
py an hour after he took a second wife, nor are any of those I 
know where there are more than one to share its honors.” 

He stood for some minutes gazing upon me irresolutely, and 
then sadly and thoughtfully turned away and left the lodge ; while 
I, overcome with emotion, threw myself, weeping, into Malulu’s 
arms. 

“O, plead with him, Malulu!” I said, in my broken Indian 
language. “ You are his mother, and can influence him where 
others would fail. You know that our races can never mingle 
upon equal terms,—that the pure-blooded Indians would despise 
and look down upon me if I were Casauko’s wife,—that Sarettah, 
who already hates me, would take vengeance, were I to usurp her 
rights. ©, plead with him, Malulu, to spare me, to spare himself, 
this great misery !” said I, passionately. 

Malulu coldly put me from her, undoubtedly thinking such out- 
bursts of passion indecorous, and silently went to her labors ; nor 
could I judge from her appearance which way her influence would 
be cast. 


Sarettah, when we met, was still cold and impassible as ever. 


From the day of the poisoning, I knew she had regarded me with 
a fierce, brooding hate, till I saved the life of her child, and then, 
though the feeling became somewhat modified, I could see that 
her jealousy burned as fiercely as ever, and but for that act, I have 
no doubt she would have again sought my life, even though her 
own exposure and death were certain. Intuitively she guessed 
Casauko’s feelings, but dared not speak to him on the subject, 
through fear of bringing about the very result she feared. 


Several weeks passed away, during which Casauko and I 
mutually avoided each other, though when we did meet, I feared 
from his looks that he was still undecided how to act. <A dislike 
to wounding Sarettah’s feelings, and angering her powerful rela- 
tives, I think, held him back quite as much as the reasons I had 
urged against our union, when he came to think of it in all its 
bearings. 

He was ambitious, and feared it might injure his popularity 
with the tribe, by whom he was highly respected, and whose popu- 
lar favor he was desirous of gaining, with the view of becoming 
its chief ruler when age had silvered his locks and crowned him 
with honors. His voice already sounded eloquently at the council 
fires of his people; but how could he hereafter hurl defiance at 
the Long Knives, or dwell upon the wrongs the Indians had suf- 
fered from the pale faces, if his own lodge contained a pale-faced 
wife, and his children owned a mother of that hated nation? In 
this, the fierce, passionate love I have no doubt he felt for me con- 
flicted strongly with all his preconceived ideas of power and 
right and Indian policy, and for some time kept him undecided 
how to act. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ray chief his along 

The maiden lists to her lover's song. 
Ah! where are they now? 

*Tis the sound of the white man’s voice I hear, 
And a fair, pale brow 

Bends down, and inclines the listening ear.” 

As yet no words had passed between Sarettah and myself on the 
subject of our mutual difficulties. But meeting her one day alone 
upon the banks of the lake, I resolved to break the ice, perhaps 
for our mutual benefit. 

“Why does Sarettah look so coldly upon the white maiden ?” I 
questioned, as I halted in front of her. 

“Because the pale face steals her husband’s heart from her,” 
said she, fiercely. 

“She does not wish to steal the heart of Sarettah’s husband, 
for her own is with her own people,” I said, earnestly. 

She looked upon me incredulously, evidently doubting my 
words, and then said, eagerly : x 

“ Does she not love Casauko, then, and will she not come to his 
lodge to trample on Sarettah’s rights ?” 

“She honors Casauko for his bravery and kindness to her, and 
his aged mother; she respects him for his courage and prowess ; 
but though life is very sweet to her, she had rather die than be- 
come his wife, because she loves her white brothers better than she 
does him, and her aged father, who still mourns for her.” 

“ Can Sarettah believe this ?” said she, wonderingly. 

“It is as true as the words of the Great Spirit,” said I, looking 
up reverently. “And now let me speak wise words in the ear of 
the great chief’s wife. Her jealousy has blinded her to her own 
interests. When her husband brought home the white maiden, 
the Bad Spirit entered her heart. She frowned upon the poor 
captive, and forgot to speak sweet words in her husband’s ear, 
and smile upon him as she used to do when he returned from the 
chase, tired out with the labors of the day. He looked upon her 
with wonder, and saw that with the smile and sunshine, the beauty 


had all gone from his wife’s face. Her heart was full of storms, 
and that made her brow look dark and lowering. The fires of 
jealousy and hate were there, and they shone out through her once 
smiling eyes, making them look to him like glowing coals, and 
turning his love for her into a watchful fear. And when he saw 
that her smiles did not return,—that the frowns grew blacker every: 
day,—that her person was not adorned to please his taste, and his 
lodge and children were neglected, the heart of her husband grew 
cold and hard towards Sarettah, and he said to himself, ‘I will 
seek another who will smile upon me as she did in our early days 


of marriage.’” 


“ And was this, then, the reason why he sought the white maid- 
en ?” said she, incredulously. ‘ Did he tell her so ?” 

“No, no; but the Good Spirit whispered it to her. Casauko 
thought the white maiden fair; he would have liked to have her 
for a wife ; but I trust he thinks better of it now. He knows that 
the blood of the two races should never mingle. And if Sarettah 
is wise now, she will turn the Evil Spirit out of her heart, put her 
lodge in perfect order, array her person in its most becoming 
attire, smile upon her husband when he returns from the chase, 
and speak those musical words that sounded so sweet to him when 
first she became his bride. Then Casauko will love her better 
than ever; then, perhaps, he will forget the white maiden, and 
allow her to return to her own people.” 

Now she believed me. . 

“ And will the white maiden forgive Sarettah for wishing her 
dead and trying to take her life?” she said, as she knelt at my 
feet, imploringly, and covered her face with her hands in abject 
humiliation. 

“She does forgive it,” I replied, as I kindly took her hand, 
“and she prays the Great Spirit to forgive it, too. She knew that 
the chief’s wife was wild with jealous passion, and would deeply 
regret it when she came to her reason, and that was the reason 
she did not tell her suspicions to Casauko or his mother.” 

“O, if Ihad murdered one so good and so noble,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ what would become of me! I thank the Great Spirit 
that your life was saved, even if yoa must be Casauko’s wife,” 
she added, with streaming eyes and humble, penitent looks. 

I, too, was deeply affected by the evident contrition of her 
proud, sensitive heart. Deeply had she sinned, thinking herself 
wronged, and deep and sincere was her repentance. We walked 
back to the village together, and from that day her conduct towards 
me was wholly changed. Her fierce jealousy was gone. She 
treated me kindly when we met, and evidently strove by every 
art to win back the estranged heart of her husband. 

About this time I went out into the woods to gather roots with 
Malulu, and failing in finding such as she sought, we wandered 
much further than she intended, and got completely tired out. 
We sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree to rest, about an 
hour before sunset, where the woods were thick and dark with 
evergreens, and Malulu, being in a communicative mood, was 
just telling a legend of the woods and streams, when I was 
startled by a slight rustling in the branches of a neighboring tree. 
I looked up. A pair of fierce, glittering eyes were fixed upon us, 
gleaming and sparkling among the glimmering leaves, and as I 
thought, stealthily coming nearer. With one hand I canght 
Malulu by the arm, while with the other I pointed upward with 
quivering fingers, and for one moment of breathless suspense, my 
heart stood still. 

Isaw the animal move; it crept softly along the limb, then 
stopped and glared upon us, showing its double rows of sharp- 
pointed teeth. I could see it plainly now, lashing its sides with 
its long tail, and drawing itself up as if preparing for a spring. I 
knew that it was a panther, and felt as if escape was impossible, 
and yet the instincts of nature warned me to try. 

“ Let us fly!” I gasped, in a hoarse whisper, as I pulled Malulu 
by the arm. 

She rose to her feet, firmly grasped her knife, and stood like a 
statue cut from marble. With her dark, unwinking eyes fixed 
upon the beast, her lips tightly compressed, her dark face and 
majestic form motionless, without a quivering muscle, and her 
long black hair streaming in the wind, she presented such a pic- 
ture of heroic courage and noble daring as I shall never forget 
till my dying day. 

“Go,” she said ; “ you are young; the world is still a paradise, 
and life is sweet. But Malulu’s head is silvered with age. The 
frost hangs heavy upon her dark locks. Her strength is almost 
gone. Her eyes are dimmed with weeping for the loved and lost 
of hér tribe. Life is pleasant to her no longer. If it is the will 
of the great Wahcondah, she will stay and die.” 


While I hesitated, lost in admiration of the courage and hero- 
ism of this noble woman, who would thus have saved my life at 
the expense of her own, the sharp report of a rifle rang through 
the woods, the panther leaped from the tree, wounded and furious, 
and the next instant the dark towering form of Casauko glided 
between us and him. With unerring dim he slung his deadly 
tomahawk, but the beast was so near, and the range so short, that 
the blow between the eyes did not kill him. Maddened, stunned 
and bleeding, the panther sprang upon his enemy, and ere he 
could despatch him with his sharp hunting-knife, he gave Casauko 
some frightful wounds with his teeth and claws. With a sup- 
pressed groan and terrific howl, both combatants fell to the earth 
together, and before our first terror and surprise were over, the 
beast was dead. 


For a momeht we both thought Casauko, too, was dead, and 
then, indeed, Malulu displayed emotion; but he soon rosé to a 
sitting posture, and though covered with blood, he assured us that 
his wounds were not mortal. He had been out hunting with 
some of his companions, and happening to get separated from 
them, he came unexpectedly upon us, just as we were in the great- 
est danger. Judging from our wild looks that something unusual 
was the matter, he, too, looked up into the tree, and seeing the 
panther, just ready for a spring, he instantly took aim and dis- 
charged his rifle. The rest we knew. 

Binding up his wounds as well as we could, with dead leaves 
and strips of bark, we finally succeeded in getting him home to 
his lodge, but it was a long time before he recovered from his 
injuries. Sarettah and his mother watched over him with the 
most tender care during his illness, while I, though grateful for 
the life he had saved, for obvious reasons avoided his presence, 


though I did all in my power towards the support of the two 
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families, and most of the time, in Malulu’s absence, kept the little 
Raven beside me. As it was, now that there was no one to fish 
and hunt, or assist in getting wood from the forest, we should 
have suffered severely but for the kindness of the friends of the 
family. For the true Indian has no hoards of wealth to fall back 
upon when misfortunes assail him, like his white brethren. He 
makes little provision for the future, and when he is sick or dead, 
his family have to starve, or subsist partly upon the charities of 
the tribe, which are never withheld. 

It was midwinter when Casauko was wounded, and spring had 


arrived before he was able to walk from his wigwam. To my ]. 


great joy, he took little notice of me when we met. But his eyes 
flashed jealous fire not long afterwards when he saw some atten- 
tions paid me by a rival chieftain. This man, whose name was 
Tallanedo, had often shown his partiality for me of late, by bring- 
ing presents of gamo and skins, and striving to cultivate my 
acquaintance. But I did not like him as well as I did Casauko, 
and I had uniformly treated him coldly, and only received the 
presents as gifts to Malulu, or Casauko’s family. 

Thad thought Casauko had given up tho idea of making me 
his wife, but the moment I saw that fierce flash of his eyes, I knew 
there was trouble brewing for me, and that there was no more 
safety for me in the Indian camp. I saw that he still loved me 
too well to see me the wife of a rival, who, he probably thought, 
might have won my favor during his illness, and the sight of his 
attentions aroused all the passionate fire of his fierce nature. 

For some time the tribe had been making preparations for the 
grand summer’s hunt; and when everything was prepared for 
leaving, the lodges of those who were to go were struck, the horses 
driven in by the Indian boys, the provisions, skins, poultry and 
all household articles were packed upon them, and bidding adieu 
to their homes and those who were left behind, they set out upon 

. their journey southward, as was their yearly custom. This time 
both Malulu and Sarettah went with them, leaving some one else 
to plant their corn for them, and of course I was taken along, per- 
haps through fear that I might escape in Casauko’s absence. 

After some days of tiresome journeying, we came to a delight- 
ful valley, skirted by hills on each side, where grass, wood, water 
and game were abundant, and here the lodges were again set up, 
and every preparation made for a spring and summer encamp- 
ment. The location was considered a good one, though some- 
what further to the north than that of the preceding year. 

A few days after we became settled in our new home, the camp 
was thrown into considerable excitement by the arrival of a party 
of friendly Indians from another tribe, who brought news that a 
party of whites and Delawares were encamped some fifty or sixty 
miles to the south of us. The temptation was very strong to the 
Crows, to attack them for the sake of the plunder, and in the 
council that was held on the subject, a plan to that effect was dis- 
cussed at some length, but as they had lost more lives than they 
had gained glory, in their previous struggles with the whites, it 
was thought best by the elders of the tribe to attend to the busi- 
ness of the day, which was hunting elks and buffaloes, and let the 
strangers alone, if they did them. They had learned to their sor- 
row that their rude weapons were no match against the deadly 
rifles of the whites, of which they had but few in the tribe, though 
they would not have confessed this to their enemies. 

As may well be supposed, the news of whites being so near us 
filled me with agitation, and for the first time since I had been 
among them, some feasible plans of escape presented themselves. 
But as I knew nothing of the character of the band of whites, who 
might be, for aught I knew, a gang of lawless ruffians, with whom 
it were more dangerous to dwell than among the Indians, I hesi- 
tated to act. And yet I longed to fly from those dangers that I 
knew surrounded me there, éven though I knew I should encoun- 
ter others quite as formidable. For I could not walk out of the 
lodge without meeting Tallanedo, when he was in the camp, and 
upon more than one occasion he had addressed me with high- 
wrought Indian compliments and praises of my beauty ; and when 
I at last told him that his attentions were displeasing to me, and 
would endanger his life and my own with Casauko, whose captive 
I was, he grew angry, and said that I should be his squaw in spite 
of Casauko, but threatened my life if I told the latter he had said 
80. 

Unknown to me, Casauko was a listener to this colloquy, and 
in his heart meditated deadly vengeance against his adversary, 
and a speedy appropriation of the prize which his rival threatened 
to snatch from his grasp. Again he grew restless and gloomy, 
and the good and politic resolutions he had formed during his ill- 
ness were fast fading away, when his wife, who was alive to every 
change in his manner, found out from another the cause of the 
difficulty, and came to me with her troubles. Knowing that I was 
alone, she came in, laid her child down upon the soft skins, cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and began to weep. 

“ Why do you weep, Sarettah ?” said I, kindly. 

“Because I am so miserable!” she said, with a heart-wrung 

h. 

= But why? And can I help you in any way?” 

“Would the white maiden really like to help me?” she said, 
looking up, questioningly, in my face. “ Would she go back to 
her own people if she could ?” 

“O, yes,” said I, eagerly. “But why do you ask, Sarettah ?” 

“Till she came among us, Sarettah was as happy as the birds. 
She tended the corn, cooked the venison, looked after the traps 
and dressed the skins, and sang all day long at her labors; but 
now her voice is low and hushed ; she sings sweet songs no longer; 
her eyes are dimmed with weeping ; her beauty is fading, and her 
husband praises her no longer. His heart is with the white 

* maiden ; his eyes follow her everywhere, and while she stays 
among the Upsarokas, he cannot look upon his wife, and has for: 


got all the love he once felt for her. Tallanedo, too, loves the 
white maiden, and his squaws hate her. But Casauko would kill 
her before he would see her in the power of his rival; and Talla- 
nedo will kill him for her sake, if she stays amongst us much 
longer.” 

“But, Sarettah,” said I, earnestly, “ would Casauko be willing 
for me to leave you? Would he allow me 4o goto my own 
people ?” . 

“T think he would have been willing once, but now he will kill 
you, or make you his wife, to spite Tallanedo, if you stay here.” 

“ But how can I go, Sarettah? I know not where to find my 
own people,” said I, excitedly, “and turn which way I will, death 
stares at me.” 

“Sarettah will give a fleet horse to the white maiden. She will 
tell her where to go to find her white brothers, and make Malulu 
sleep till she is safe beyond the encampment ; for her life is not 
safe here now for an hour. The wives of Tallanedo are planning 
her destruction, and if she does not go, she will not live to be a 
week older. Will she go, or had she rather stay and die?” she 
questioned. 

I was deeply agitated with contending emotions, for I knew 
from my own observations, for the last few days, that what she 
said was true. I was liable to be murdered at any moment by one 
or the other of the rival chieftains, or their jealous companions, 
and if I left them I might be pursued and slain, fall into the hands 
of some other band quite as merciless, or be devoured by the wild 
beasts. Amongst all the evils that surrounded me, which to 
choose I knew not. I felt as if the crisis of my fate had come, 
and whether I had the power to evade death or a fate quite as ter- 
rible, was very doubtful. 

I questioned Sarettah closely regarding the paths I should fol- 
low, the state of the country, which she had once visited, and the 
situation of the white encampment, and finally decided to go, if it 
was possible to do so. By doing so, I should at least remove a 
great cause of unhappiness from two families, I knew ; but whether 
Malulu would be willing to part with me, Sarettah thought very 
doubtful, as she now derived quite a revenue from my labors. 
She had been kind to me, and I felt quite a strong regard for her, 
but I knew if I left them I must do it secretly, and without a fare- 
well even to my Indian mother, as I called her. 

As Casauko and the principal chiefs were then gone to the east- 
ward, to stay a couple of days, upon a hunting excursion, we 
thought it a safer time for me to go than I might perhaps ever 
find again, and if I neglected this opportunity, something whis- 
pered me that I should never find another in a lifetime. Sarettah 
finally engaged to meet me at a certain spot without the camp that 
very night, with a fleet horse and some dried provisions, and a 
little pocket compass which I happened to have about me when I 
was captured, and had retained in my possession ever since, was 
to be my principal guide upon the journey. 

When Sarettah was gone, I sat down and indulged in a hearty 
fit of weeping, overcome with the thought of parting from the few 
friends I had found, and with fears for the uncertain fate to which 
I was about to expose myself. When my heart was somewhat 
relieved, I rose, selected and packed such articles as I intended to 
take with me into a skin bag, and buried them under the leaves 
and skins, near the door of the lodge, in such a way as to be able 
to take them, without noise, at the hour of departure. Having 
done this, I took my work, and some small presents I wished to 
distribute, and set out on a round of calls among my Indian 
acquaintances. Some of them had been very kind to me; I 
esteemed them highly, and it saddened me to think of parting 
with them, but I governed myself enough to do it without betray- 
ing my agitation. 

But when it came to Malulu, who had watched over me with a 
mother’s solicitude during my long illness, I found it much more 
difficult to repress my feelings, and once or twice I came very near 
betraying myself. She had supped with Sarettah, and seemed 
unusually sleepy when she came home, and long before her usual 
time, she lay down on her bed of leaves, covered in soft skins, 
and was fast asleep, while I sat up with a beating heart, and by 
the light of a pitch-pine knot, finished a suit I had long been pre- 
paring as a present for her. It consisted of a sack, skirt and 
moccasins, that were fringed and embroidered in a style much 
superior to the common workmanship of the Indians, and I knew 
that when I was gone, she would prize them more highly than any 
other offering I could bestow. When they were finished, I placed 
them in a conspicuous place, and lay down beside her, to think, 
but not to sleep, until I heard the expected signal. 

My nerves were strung to the highest pitch with excitement, as 
I lay and listened to the last waning sounds of human existence, 
to the barking of the dogs around the camp, the swoop of the 
night-hawk and the higher flight of the raven, and the minutes 
seemed lengthened into hours, ere the long, low to-who! to-who! 
to-who! of the owl sounded upon my expectant ear. Then I 
crawled from my resting-place, and made my way towards the 
door of the lodge, but not before I had been terribly startled by 
the cold nose of Pito, Malulu’s large watch-dog, applied to my 
hand. I recovered my recollection in an instant, patted him upon 
the head as I was wont to do, put my baggage upon my shoulders 
in the Indian fashion, and crept stealthily from the lodge. And 
then crawling along in the deep shadow of the others, I succeeded 
in getting safely out of the encampment, in spite of the growling 
of the dogs, who more than once were aroused by the slight noise 
I made, thus compelling me to lie still till they were quieted. 

I found Sarettah at the place appointed, holding by the bridle 
the finest horse her husband owned, upon which was a rude sad- 
dle, and a deerskin bag of parched corn and dried meat. Into one 
end of this bag she placed my knapsack of clothing, which she 
swung over the saddle, and then giving me a bow and arrows, of 


which I had learned the use while among them, and a hunting- 
knife, she took the embroidered belt and moccasins I had made 
for her in return, and then assisting me to mount the fiery animal, 
she bade me a tearful adieu, and was turning back to the camp, 
when her Indian stoicism gave way. She burst into tears, and 
then came back, again to ask my forgiveness for secking my life, 
and then sending me away from my kind Indian mother, I told 
her that I had long ago forgiven her, and I believed the Great 
Spirit had forgiven her, too, and that I hoped if we never again 
met on earth, we might do so in a better world, where I hoped to 
see her, and Malulu, and all the good Indians of her tribe. After 
all, our parting was very affecting, and when she turned back to 
the camp, I set out upon my lonely journey with a swelling heart 
and tearful eyes. 

By Sarettah’s advice, I took the path to the lake, where the 
animals went to water, riding very slowly, and after reaching it, 
I kept for a long distance within the shallow waters, so as to hide 
my horse’s trail. As I did so, I was startled by the splash and 
long bounds of some animal in the water behind me, and upon 
looking back through the gathering gloom, with a loudly-beating 
heart, what was my surprise to see by the faint light of the moon 
that was just rising beyond the eastern hills, that I was followed 
by Pito, Malulu’s favorite dog ¢ 

My first feeling was one of joy at the thought of having such a 
faithful companion for my journey ; but when I remembered how 
high a value Malulu set upon him, I felt too sorry for her loss to 
rejoice in my own great gain; for gain it certainly was to me to 
have such a companion as Pito to watch over me and my horse , 
when I stopped to rest, and warn me of all approaching danger. 
Of course, in my present circumstances, I could not send him 
back ; so stooping down and speaking kindly to him, he testified 
his joy by jumping up and licking my hand, splashing the water 
all over me, when he fell back into it. 

When I got where the channel made up to the shore, and the 
water was deeper, I sought the bank, and struck off into the forest 
that skirted all the southern side of the lake, and from that into 
the wide rolling prairie that stretched away for miles to the south- 
east, interspersed by occasional islands and groves of trees, and 
crossed by narrow streams fringed with willows and alders. At 
this season, the prairie was covered with long dry grass, which 
was often set fire to by the Indians in their predatory excursions, 
for the sake of starting up the game, or incommoding their ene- 
mies. By the time I reached the broad prairie, the moon was 
shining gloriously, and the stars, though faint and few, dimly glis- 
tened in the blue ether, and every spire of grass was bedizzened 
with drops of dew, that glittered like diamonds in the white moon- 
light, while afar on the broad prairie the exhalations arose from 
the earth in the form of an impenetrable mist. 


My horse, which was of a fine mottled chestnut color, was one 
of those wild, fleet animals who had been caught and trained 
early by Casauko, who was a fine horseman, and as it happened, 
I had often rode him before, and he knew my voice and obeyed it 
kindly. And in spite of all the danger that surrounded me, I 
could not for a while help feeling some of the joyous excitement I 
had experienced years before in my English home, “in chasing, 
the wild deer and following the roe,” as we swept over the broad 
plain almost with the speed of the wind, with Pito at our heels, 
leaving our enemies at every successive bound further in the rear, 
while the dangers in advance were only dimly seen through the 
lens of imagination. 

But my pleasurable excitement soon subsided into a calm, 
thoughtful mood under such violent exercise, and gradually, as 
my horse grew tired, he slackened his speed into a pace that was 
a little more rational for a long journey. I knew that I should 
gain nothing by increasing it at present, even if I were pursued ; 
so giving my steed the rein, I allowed him to proceed at his own 
gait, while my mind was occupied in reviewing the events of my 
past life, which those hunting remembrances had recalled, but 
which my late Indian experiences had to a degree made me almost 
forget. 

Tears once more came to my eyes as I thought of my mother 
and my once happy English home, and still bitterer tears for the 
sad change that had come to us since we left; and tears for my 
father’s insane delusion and my own bitter fate in being wedded 
to one I abhorred and never again hoped to see, and through fear 
of whom I should hardly dare to seek my father who was still 
dear to me, even if I had the opportunity. For what could I ex- 
pect, I thought, if I visited the Mormon settlement, but a fate I 
still dreaded worse than the tomahawk of the savages? And 
what, after all, that was much better, could I expect in my present 
circumstances? Iwas going upon a wild-goose chase, in pursuit 
of a band of people of whom I knew nothing, and who, if found, 
and they should prove of my own color, might be a gang of law- 
less desperadoes who had fled to this wilderness to escape from 
the restraints of the laws of their country, and for the sake of in- 
dulging their lawless passions in security, and with whom no 
woman would be safe for an hour. I had heard of such bands in 
this country, and my blood chilled as I thought that I might 
blindly be rushing into the midst of one. Better a thousand times 
to fall into the hands of a respectable tribe of Indians, I thought, 
where there were some laws of honor and hospitality, than to 
meet such a band of white-robber brutes as I had read of. 

I was startled from these#efiections, and made aware of present 
dangers, by the distant howl of a pack of wolves, and when I 
stopped to listen, a low, melancholy wail saluted my ears, that 
was prolonged in low, dying murmurs that sounded like nothing 
earthly, and made my flesh creep with a strange terror. I hushed 
my breath, to listen to the faintest sound, and looked round and 
round me to discover the hidden cause of a sound so unlike all to 
which I was accustomed ; but finding none, | came to the con- 
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clusion that it must have been the wailing of the wind, that had 
now begun to sweep in low gusts across the prairie. 

Morning dawned at last, and never was I more rejoiced to hail 
his rising beams than upon this occasion. Halting by the side of 
a little stream, upon the edge of the broad prairie, I allowed my 
horse to graze, while Pito and I ate our breakfast and rested our 
weary limbs—a respite and refreshment of which he, poor fellow, 
as well as myself, stood in great need. I had always been kind to 
this dog, and saved him from some hard blows, and now he repaid 
me by following my untoward fortunes, and by testifying his 
attachment to me by every means in his power. 

Night had brought its gloomy terrors, but the light of day dis- 
pelled many of them, and it was with renewed strength and cour- 
age that I again set out, to thread the intricacies of a forest, and 
make my way over a chain of hills that intervened between me 
and my destination. I would not allow myself to look upon the 
darkest side of the picture; I would have more faith in the good- 
ness and nobleness of my race, I said to myself, as I mounted m 
horse in the bright sunshine, and dashed off into the forest. 
would boldly throw myself upon the protection of such of them as 
I might find, and if they were men, in the image of their Maker, 
it would willingly be accorded. And if I ever lived to reach the 
white settlements, I was not too proud to seek employment in any 
Station for which I was fitted, though I could not disguise from 
myself that my utter want of recommendations might preclude 
success in finding such as I could fill with credit and acceptance. 

For some hours we kept on through the mazes of the forest, 


and recollecting that these bears could not climb, I seized my bow 
and arrows that had hitherto been a useless incumbrance, slung 
them over my shoulder, and then sping the lower limbs of a 
neighboring tree, I swung myself up into its branches, where I 
obtained what I thought to a secure resting-place. But my 
efforts to save poor Pito were in vain. I called to him, and swung 
myself down as far as I dared to reach him, but it was all in vain. 
He could not understand what I wanted, and only became more 
furious as the beast came near him. Then I changed my tactics, 
and prepared for a shot. Balancing myself as well as I could on 
the limb of a tree, near the body, I fitted an arrow to the string, 
and then shutting my eyes to clear my blinded vision, I waited 
with breathless eagerness for the approach of the bear, and when 


I thought him at the right distance, I took aim, without a quiver- - 


ing muscle, and fired. A howl of mingled rage and pain from 
the wounded animal told but too truly that I had hit the mark at 
which I had aimed—his right eye. Maddened and blinded, he 
rolled upon the ground, furiously tearing up the 8 and leaves 
around him, and then rising pom howling with redoubled fury, he 
sprang upon poor Pito, and before I could hardly think or fit 
another arrow to the string, my poor dog lay upon the ground, 
mangled and bleeding, with his entrails torn from his body. 
Filled with grief and horror at the sight, I was proceeding, 
though the tears blinded me, to fit another arrow to the string, 
with the view of avenging his death, when a sharp crack beside 
me sent a thrill of terror to my heart, and the next instant I was 
falling, falling. O, what sensations of horror chilled my blood 


undisturbed by anything more alarming than the sudden flights of 
the deer, partridges and wild turkeys, which Pito in his onward 
march would occasionally scare, looking back to see if I was going 
to follow them; for now that we were in the woods, he took it 
upon himself to lead the way, and seemed to realize intuitively 
that I did not stop for any common considerations. 

Coming to a green grassy glade beside a spring, a little after 
noon, I concluded to halt and rest. So after tethering my horse 
with the leather thong I carried, in the Indian fashion, and taking 
the thong-bridle from his mouth, I let him go to graze. I was too 
weary to eat, myself, but Pito made amends for my want of appe- 
tite by devouring enough for both. We then lay down upon the 
buffalo robe I carried, in the warm sunshine, his head on my arm, 
and soon began to doze. Forsome time—I know not how long— 
we lay and slept, and I dreamed a sweet dream of my native 
land, and then I was aroused by a crashing among the dry 
branches and a low growl from Pito, who started up from his quiet 
resting-place and began to bark furiously, while the horse, which 
was near us, feeding quietly, gave a loud snort and dashed off 
into the forest as fast as his tethered limbs could carry him. 

I rose with trembling limbs and wildly-beating heart, grasped 
the handle of the hunting-knife I wore in my belt, and fooling 
keenly in the direction pointed out by Pito, who would run a few 

into the underbrush, and then back to me, I saw thro 
the low intervening bushes, several rods imadvance, a large grizzly 
bear making towards us as fast as his unwieldy proportions would 
allow. He was probably coming to the spring for water, when 
Hes ok discovered us to him, and whetted his savage appetite 


With the extremity of the danger, my presence of mind returned, 


DEATH SCENE AMONG A FRENCH REGIMENT IN THE CRIMEA. 


and blanched my cheek at that moment! The joys and sorrows 
of a lifetime could not obliterate them from my memory. And 
yet, had I but known it, I had little cause for fear, for an Almighty 
arm sustained me, and the large heavy limb upon which I was 
standing, being rotten at the heart, and unable to sustain my 
weight longer, fell with crushing weight upon the back of the poor 
bear, pinning him to the earth and breaking his spine at a blow, 
while I, though terribly frightened, escaped almost without injury. 
As the poor beast lay writhing with pain, and howling in mortal 
agony, I advanced as soon as I could collect my scattered senses, 
and with my sharp hunting-knife, stabbed him to the heart, to put 
him out of his misery. 

As I stood gazing upon the carcass of the r brute, so lately 
full of savage life and activity, but now stilled. in death, I was 
recalled by a low moan from poor Pito, who was evidently in his 
last agonies. He knew me, and feebly but affectionately licked 
my hand, as I stroked his bloody coat, and in a few moments he 
raised his dying eyes to mine for a last look, and then painfully 
closed them forever. I shed unfeigned tears of sorrow over 
remains, feeling as if he was my last and best friend, and I k 
that I should miss him sadly during the remainder of my journey. 
Poor Pito! for my sake he had left his home and old mistress, 
and a bloody death was his reward. I could not bear to leave 
him for the wolves, so I looked around till I found a hollow made 
by the uprooting of a tree, and placing him in it, I covered him 
over wah leaves, earth and stones, and then walked tearfully 
away. 

By this time the afternoon was more than halt spent, and I 
began to feel some concern about yor my journey. But 
when I looked around for my horse, I could not find him. Much 


alarmed at this circumstance, I placed my baggage up in a tree, 
and began taking long circuits in every direction in search of him, 
but it was all in vain. He had probably released himself from his 
fetters, and being thoroughly frightened, might have ran away for 
miles, perhaps towards home. Here was a dilemma indeed, and 
what to do I knew not. I clambered up into the top of one of the 
tallest trees, and looked around upor the broad expanse of forest 
that stretched away for miles around me, but it was all to no pur- 
pose. I could see him nowhere within the range of my vision. 

Completely tired out, and despairing, I now returned to the 
spring, and sat down to weep. For some time I sat thus, lost in 
melancholy reflections; but when I glanced up at the sun, and 
saw how near it was to setting, I thought I was very unwise to 
spend my time in unavailing regrets, when I ought to be prepar- 
ing for my own safety. 

Thinking the horse might possibly return to the spring before 
morning, 1 resolved to remain in the vicinity, and remembering a 
large hollow tree I had seen not far off, I gathered up my baggage 
and went in search of it. I found it very large, with an opening 
some two or three feet in diameter up six feet or so from the 
ground, and within it was hollow clear up to the top, and filled in 
almost up to the opening with dead leaves and rotten wood. With 
little difficulty I clambered up into it, with my traps, and after a 
little clearing, prepared quite a comfortable resting-place, some 
four or five feet in diameter. 

But now the idea presented itself that my horse might never 
return to me, and then it would take me so long to reach my 


journey’s end I should be out of provisions, Acting upon this 
thought, I got down from the tree, went back to the hear, and b 
the help of a dry stick, pried off the limb from his carcass, an 
then smiling at my own awkwardness, I began my first butchering 
operation, I removed a large piece of the skin, and cutting off 

rtions of the flesh and the claws, which the Indians value highly, 

tied them up in it, washed the blood from my knife and hands, 
drank some of the limpid water, and then returned to my snug 
nest with my booty. 

I ate my supper, and then lay down with my baggage for a pil- 
low, completely tired out with the labors of the day, and after 
eee up a prayer to God for rest and safety, I fell asleep. I 
iad slept probably several hours, when I was startled from my 
dreams by a long, low howl that ed louder and nearer eve 
instant, and made the long aisles of the forest ring again. I raise 
up my head so ay ! as to hit it against the inside of the tree, 
thinking myself in the lodge of Malulu; but the shock brought 
me to my senses, so that I remembered where I was, and all the 
dangers that surrounded me. Being used to the sounds of the 
forest, I knew the noise proceeded from a pack of wolves, who 
were gathering from all quarters, attracted by the scent of the 
blood, to have a feast upon the dog and bear. 


My blood curdied to hear their long echoing barks and howls as — 


they were assembling, and their snarls and growls at each other 
when they began to feast upon their prey; but my experience of 
forest life leading me to believe that I was high enough up in the 
tree to be out of their reach, and that if I was perfectly still I 
should be much safer, I lay down again to try and sleep, although 
my mind was strongly agitated by misgivings. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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DEATH SCENE ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

The fine picture on the preceding page is a thrilling episode in 
a day of battle, and shows us one of the grim aspects of war. A 
French regiment has just carried a fortified height, and the sap- 
pers and miners are busy in ey = the works. But the ene- 
my are only.sullenly retiring, for there is firing on otr right, and 
in the distance a bugler is rallying an infantry column to the 
charge. The dead and dying are strewn around upon the hard- 
fought field. These, however, are but the accessories to the 
central group on which the interest of the picture is concentrated. 
A dying captain, whose useless sword has fallen from his grasp, 
is confiding to the hand of a sergeant, as a parting gift to his 
family, the cross of the legion of honor, his most prized and per- 
haps his only possession. His thoughts are not on what is pass- 
ing around him—the blast of the eee the tramp of infantry, 
the rallying bugle-call, the hoarse words of command, the tram: 
of troops, the boom of the cannon, the rattle of the sharp, quic 
fusillade. Tho “ pomp, pride, circumstance of glorious war,” 
fade from his dimmed eyes. He hears no longer the rustle of 
the silken tricolor, sees no longer the glorious eagles of France 
piercing the sulphury smoke of battle. He thinks of the fond 
and faithful companion of — days, of his cottage by the 
Seine, the tender joys of home—all bartered for that glorious 
cross, worn next his heart and given up only with lite itself. 
Ah, war strikes down many whose hearts enshrine the remem- 
-brance of home friends and home joys, dearer than the vital ties 
that bind together body and soul in close union ! 


PERILS OF THE PACIFICO WHALE TRADE. 


PERILS OF WHALING. 

The first picture on this page exhibits one of those accidents 
which sometimes occur in the pursuit of whales, but the recital of 
which, while it blanches the cheek of the listening landsman, does 
not deter a single adventurous mariner from engaging in a con- 
test with the monsters of the deep. A whale, maddened by pur- 
suit, and smarting from wounds, become the attacking party, 
and is crushing a boat in his tremendous jaws. The crew, horror- 
stricken, are plunging into the waves and striking out for a second 
whale-boat which is seen pulling up to the scene of disaster. 
The ship is standing on and off waiting the issue of the combat. 
Whale fishing calls into play the utmost energy of the men en- 
gaged in it; on the part of the officers, judgment, nerve and 
vigor; on the part of the men, hardihood, prompt obedience and 
dexterity. It seems extraordinary that men should have the cour- 
age to attack so huge-a monster as the whale, and yet more so 
that they should succeed in vanquishing and capturing him. To 

lant the iron in his life, to hold on to him while he is running a 
ife and death race through the water, darting as swift as the 
swallow on the wing, are feats requiring the greatest dexterity and 
strength, But in a few hours the Lioyert J that animated that vast 
bulk is exhausted ; his life-blood has ebbed through his wounds, 
dying the ocean far and near with the purple tidé, und in a few 
more the carcass is stripped and divided and converted into a 
substance readily coined into gold, and amply repays the bold 
adventurers who have devoted themselves to this perilous chase 


after these monsters of the mighty deep. 


SKETCH ON THE DANUBE, OPPOSITE RUSTCHUK. 

The — river scene sketched on this page, with an encamp- 
ment of soldiers in front, was taken near Giurgevo. The latter 
lace, also called Giurgewo and Dschurdschowa, is a town of 
allachia, 40 miles southwest of Bucharest, of which it is the 
port, with a population of 7000. It has few attractions, but has 
an active trade, particularly with some of the Austrian ports on 
the Danube. The fortifications formerly encircling the town were 
destroyed by the Russians in 1829. The city of Rustchuk is seen 
in the distance, on the opposite bank of the river. It is m Bul- 
garia, European Turkey, 55 miles east of Nicopolis, and is a 
strongly fortified place. It has a population of 30,000, is the resi- 
dence of a bey, has a citadel, some mosques; and considerable 
trade. But it is best seen from a distance, as in our picture, its 
enchantment, like that of many Turkish ‘towns, vanishing «on a 
close inspection. It has not we“ a single good bazaar or coffee- 
house, or one respectable edifice. of any description. The broad 
and brimming Danube, which forms so conspicuous an object in 
the picture, is a very interesting river, and abounds with pictur- 
esque landscape scenery. It takes its rise in two small streams, 
the Brege and Brigach, rising on the eastern declivity of the 
Schwazwald in the grand duchy of Baden. Sixty navigable riv- 
ers swell its volume, which is nearly equal to that of all the other 
rivers that rs bar the Black Sea. In many places aboye Orsova, 
the rapidity of its current is so great that only steam navigation is 
possible, and formerly the boats which descended it were’ rarely 

taken back, but broken up at the completion of their voyages. 


SCENE ON THE 


DANUBE, NEAR GIURGEVO, OPPOSITE RUSTCHUK. 
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; [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
AT LAST. 
INSCRIBED TO M. 'T. C., OF ALLEGHANY CITY. 


BY OHARLES STEWART. 


At last, at last the weary chain is broken, 
And streams of gladness o’er my vision roll; 
A presence glorifies the earth—a token 
Of the new light that breaks upon my soul. 


Now blessed faith shines, like an opal clear, 
From every star that burns. A horoscope 
Of beauty bathes my soul’s unbounded sphere, 

And crowns me with the diadem of hope! 


I marvel at the vows dead dreams fulfil— 
Glad confirmation of my earlier faith ; 
Sweet souvenir—persuasion sweeter still, 
That draws me from ambition’s dazzling wraith. 


The night hath fied—upon the brow of morning 
Breaks the warm radiance of a vision bright ; 
The heart’s unfathomed deeps with love adorning, 

And filling all my soul with strange delight. 


And would ye know the power that comes dispelling 
The angry clouds that gathered o’er me fast, 

Whose magic touch, like rainbow bright, foretelling 
The peace that follows when the whirlwind’s past? 


Her’s is the hand my trembling footsteps guiding, 
That up from darkness leads me on to light; 
Her teaching is the faith of my confiding— 
Her deeds the erigin of my delight. 


Io, where she comes, the daylight with her bringing, 
All things rejoicing where her footsteps press ; 

Unconscious music from her lips outringing, 
Unconscious blessings born in her caress. 


At her approaching midnight flies, and lo! 
A flood of light my rapturous senses steep; 
When she is gone, I know not where to go, 
And darkness broodeth o'er the soul’s hushed deep! 
O’er my exist on life’s stagnant ocean, 
Her spirit breathes—ah, what a change is this! 
All joy and music, and all life and motion, 
0, charm—O, spell of beauty !—0O, bright dream of bliss! 


At last, at last the weary chain is broken: 
The waves are flashing fast, the wind is free! 

A presence cometh, and a voice hath spoken, 
And the great world doth sound a jubilee! 


>. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


JENNY GREEN: 


—oOR, THE— 


DOCTOR’S FIRST PATIENT. 


BY ELLA M. HALPINE. 


Ix a cozy little room opening. out into a grassy lawn, which 
terminated in an extensive orchard of peach trees, now heavily 
Jaden with fruit, sat Jonny Green at the close of a warm summer 
afternoon. The room is simply furnished, but its aspect is cool 
and inviting. The floor is covered with straw matting, and on an 
oval table within her reach, as she sits in a low rocking-chair 
holding listlessly in her hand a partially closed book, stands a 
basket heaped up with the luscious and fragrant fruit of the or- 
chard within view of the wide opened door. But the expression 
of Jenny’s countenance indicated anything but a happy or con- 
tented state of mind. There was a pout on her rosy lips, and an 
unmistakable frown on her fair brow, as she laid down her book, 
and walking across the floor, surveyed her face and figure in the 
mirror. 

In pure white muslin was Jenny robed that sunny day, with 
flowers wreathed among her glossy brown ringlets. The crim- 
son of her lips was like unto the heart of a cleft rosebud, and 
the warm healthful glow of her dimpled cheeks rivalled the rich 
bloom of the peaches by her side. In figure, she was short and 
slightly embonpoint ; her hands and arms were as fair and dimpled 
as an infant’s, as were, also, the plump white shoulders which rose 
from the folds of snowy muslin. If anything could restore the 
little lady to good humor, one would suppose it would be the con- 
templation of her charming self in the mirror. But that, so far 
from being the case, seemed only to increase her irritation, and 
she finally turned away almost crying with vexation. 

“It is of no use,” she murmured, disconsolately. “I don’t 
bear the slightest possible resemblance to any heroine I ever read 
of. My hair is neither black as the’raven’s wing, nor of a pale 
golden color; my eyes reflect neither the soft azure of the summer 
sky, nor midnight’s dark and starry splendor ; and my figure—ah 
me ! that is the worst of all; for I am neither large, stately, nor 
majestic, like the superb Isabel de Castino—nor tall, slender, and 
willowy, like the frail, gentle, spiritually-minded, Lady Alice ; 
but so provokingly short and dumpy. O dear, it’s too bad!” And 
the tears actually trembled in Jenny’s large brown eyes. “ And 
there is papa, too,” she continued, after a moment’s pause, “ al- 
ways 8o good-natured and indulgent; he would never do for a 
cruel, tyrannical father in the world.” 

Jenny folded her hands with a dejected air, and sank into a 
deep revery, from which she was roused by the entrance of her 
father. 

“There goes the new doctor again,” he remarked, walking to 
the door. “ This is the third time he has been past to-day, driving 
like all Jehu.” 

“What new doctor, papa? I did not know any had moved in. 
How long has he been here ?” 


“ No, I’ll warrant you didn’t,” replied the old gentleman, im- 
patiently. “ You don’t appear to know anything lately. Your 
mother says you have lost your wits reading them ere novels, and 
it’s my opinion you have, too.” 

It was very unusual for Jenny to receive a word of reproof, and 
here was a fine opportunity to display her sentiment, by bursting 
into tears and protestations, and declaring herself a forlorn and 
persecuted damsel, which strange freaks of hers had of late great- 
ly astonished and perplexed both Squire Green and his wife— 
worthy people, who frequently remarked that they didn’t see what 
had got into their Jenny. She used to be always racing in the 
garden or orchard, taking an active interest in everything going 
on, either at home or abroad. She could ride horseback almost 
any distance without experiencing fatigue, skimming over the 
ground like a bird, to the admiration of her parents in particular, 
and the neighborhood generally. But now, she seemed to care 
for nothing but reading love-sick tales, which, as the Squire ex- 
pressed it, he could never see head or tail to. 


Jenny hesitated an instant between her curiosity and the desire 
of displaying her sentimentality, and the pleasure of fancying her- 
self a heroine, but curiosity finally triumphed. 

“ But, papa,” said she, pettishly, ‘‘ you have not yet answered 
my question about the new doctor. Do you know what his 
name is 

“Yes, his name is Merton. He has been here nigh two months, 
and has not yet obtained a single patient, though one would sup- 
pose, to see him streak it past, that he was drove to death with 
business.” 

“ But what is the reason, papa, that he doesn’t obtain practice 4 
isn’t he a good doctor ?” 

“ Well, as to that, child, I suppose people don’t know whether 
he’s a skilful physician or not, for they haven’t tried him. But 
old Doctor Brown says he’s a ninny; and then he’s a young man, 
and that’s agin him, you know.” 

“TI don’t see why it should be, papa. I suppose all doctors 
were young once.” 

“ Well, like enough, child ; and I dare say when Doctor Merton 
has lived as long, he will be as old as Doctor Brown; but for my 
part, I don’t think a young physician oughter begin to practise 
till he’s had a good deal of experience.” And with this sage re- 
mark, Squire Green put on his hat, and taking his cane, walked 
down towards the orchard. 

Jenny mused for a few moments on the subject of her father’s 
remarks, and wished she had just caught a glimpse of his coun- 
tenance. But she finally recollected that doctors were, as a gene- 
ral thing, very common-place sort of people—at least she never 
read of any that turned out to be a banished prince or a bandit 
chief ‘in disguise. She accordingly dismissed the subject entirely 
from her mind as unworthy of further consideration, and resumed 
the cogitations which the entrance of her father had interrupted, 
To be a heroine of some description or other, was the height of 
her ambition, and a heroine she was determined to be. But how 
to accomplish it ? 

“If papa would only meet with reverses,” murmured Jenny, 
“then I could hire out as governess in some city, where I should 
be persecuted with attentions, and after passing through unheard- 
of trials, marry an English nobleman and live in a haunted castle. 
Or else elope with a Spanish don, who in a fit of jealousy would 
assassinate my cousin before my eyes, imagining him to be my 
lover, and who after discovering his mistake will be seized with 
remorse, and blow his own brains out ; O, that would be so nice !” 
And Jenny clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

She then recalled to mind the irritation which her father mani- 
fested when she questioned him in regard to Doctor Merton. 
Yes, it certainly betokened uneasiness and anxiety of mind, for 
her father was naturally one of the most placid men in existence. 
And then, what could have possessed him to go down to the or- 
chard on such a day as this? he, who had made it his invariable 
practice of late years, since he became so fleshy, never to leave 
his easy chair till after sundown, when he would either take a ride 
or a stroll about the farm ; which trifling exercise he was induced 
to take by the assurance of a physician that he must either eat 
less or exercise more ; the former was not to be thought of for a 
moment, so he adopted the latter as the less disagreeable of the 
two. Jenny laid together various other circumstances, and be- 
came thoroughly convinced that her father was on the brink of 
ruin. 

“ Poor papa !”” she exclaimed ; “ and he has been trying to keep 
it from me; but I will show him how calmly and proudly I will 
brave the storm which hovers above our defenceless heads. Per- 
haps he will want me to marry some rich old man in order to re- 
trieve our fortune ; but I never will be forced into an uncongenial 
marriage. I can work—I can labor—but I never can barter my 
heart’s purest affections for base gold ; never, no never!” 

At this juncture, Jenny perceived her father coming up the 
lawn. The day was extremely warm, and as the Squire ap- 
proached wiping the perspiration from his glowing face, Jenny 
composed her countenance to a most melancholy and woe-begone 
expression. 

“ Are you not weary, dear papa?” she inquired, with a melan- 
choly smile, as he seated himself on the steps of the portico, and 
taking off his brood-brimmed hat commenced fanning himself 
with it, ejaculating something at the same time about the heat of 
the weather. 

“Yes, confoundedly,” replied the Squire ; “deucedly warm, too.” 
_ “Have you been laboring in the orchard, papa?” inquired 
Jenny, with a sympathizing glance. 

“Well, yes; that is to say, I have been down giving John some 
directions about gathering them peaches ; they must be attended 
to right off.” . 


“How could you, papa, venture out in the heat of the day?” 
said Jenny, ina tone of tender reproach. “ Why did you not 
wait until it became cooler ?” 

“ Well, I did think of waiting till along towards sundown, but 
I forgot to speak to John about ’em this noon, and I thought 
being I hadn’t stirred around much to-day, I’d just walk along 
down. But bless my stars, I had no idee it was so hot!” And 
the Squire unbuttoned his waistcoat, and again wiped the perspi- 
ration from his shining face. 

“Tt is vain to talk, papa, you cannot deceive mo!” exclaimed 
Jenny, with sudden vehemence. “I know all about it. I have 
suspected it for a long time—but now the whole truth has burst 
upon me like a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky !” 


“Bless moe! what ails you, child?” exclaimed Squire Greon 
looking at her in blank amazement. “I haint heered it thunder,’’ 
he continued, glancing up to the sky. ‘“ And sposing it did, I 
don’t see any use in making such a fuss about it. For my part, I 
really hope we shall have a thunder shower.” 

“Tt isn’t that, papa, it isn’t that!” exclaimed Jenny, pacing 
the floor with the air of a tragedy queen; “but it’s to see you— 
my aged, gray-headed father—drag your weary limbs down to the 
peach orchard on such a day as this. OQ, father, father! how 
could you?” 

“Why, child! why, child!” exclaimed the bewildered and 
alarmed old gentleman, “I wouldn’t have gone, I’m sure, if I 
had thought you would have taken on so about it. But bless 
your soul and body! you'll want some dried peaches next winter, 
wont you, dear?” 

“ That is it, papa; it is all for me—for me, your cruel, ungrate- 
ful child. And yet,” she added, pensively, “do I not wrong my- 
self? Is it not more thoughtlessness than downright malignity 
and ingratitude? Yes, father, believe me, O, believe me! thought- 
less, heedless, and inconsiderate, your child may have been, but 
ungrateful, never, no never !” 

“Well, who has said you were?” said the old gentleman, be- 
ginning to get out of patience. “Though in the matter of the 
peaches being all for you, let me tell you, my lady, that you are 
the least bit in the world mistaken. Your mother, I believe, miss, 
is not particularly averse to peach preserves ; and I confess I have 
a weakness that way myself. Besides, I dare say a few will not 
come amiss to some of our good neighbors ; and then I shall have 
a large quantity on hand to dispose of some way.” 

“Dispose of them all, dear father,” said Jenny, laying her 
plump little hand impressively on her father’s arm. “We can 
get along without them, and altogether they will bring consider- 
able ; so pray, dear father, sell every one of them.” 

“Sell every one of them!” repeated the Squire, indignantly. 
“What, and have no peach pies, preserves, or dumplings, or 
puddings? Child, are you crazy ?” 

“No, papa,” replied Jenny, as she folded her short, chubby 
arms tightly across her breast, and attempted to smile bitterly, 
“no, papa, I have not lost my senses, but I have, thank Heaven } 
just recovered the use of them. Tho veil which has so long ob- 
scured my vision has fallen from my eyes, and I now see things 
as they are.” 

“It’s more my opinion that you see things as they aint, young 
lady, if you can see how I am to get along without my peach pre- 
serves and dumplings.” 

“ But these are trifles, papa, mere trifles.” 

“ Trifles! I wonder after this what you wont call trifles, miss,” 
shouted Squire Green. 

“Your precious life and health, dear papa!” exclaimed the 
young lady, throwing herself at the feet of her mystified parent. 
“QO, papa, do not try any longer to hide the truth from me! I 
am young and strong. I can work—I can labor—but I cannot 
bear to see you, my aged father, borne down with the burden of 
my support. It is that which is breaking my heart of hearts, and 
stings my very soul to madness.” 

“ Madness !” repeated Squire Green, getting up as hastily as 
his corpulency would admit of. “ Yes, she has gone stark mad, 
sure as fate. Nobody in a proper state of mind would speak of 
peach pies and dumplings as mere trifles. Wife, wife,” he ex- 
claimed, bolting into the kitchen, where the good lady was busily 
engaged in manufacturing some cream short-cakes for supper, 
“for mercy sake alive come into the sitting-room. Our Jenny 
here has gone stark mad—crazy as a loon!” 

“There, I knew it would be so!” screamed the good lady; and 
dropping her pan of dough, she rushed towards the sitting-room 
door, coming in violent contact with Peter, who had just entered 
at a side door with two wooden pails frothing up to the brim with 
new milk, which he had just drawn from the cows. 

Peter, by the way, was a very little fellow, and the result was 
something similar supposing a mountain should fall on a mouse. 
The pails were knocked from Peter’s hands, and the breath was 
knocked from Peter’s body, and Peter himself was knocked into a 
cocked-up hat; or to use his own expressive phraseology, “he 
felt as if he had got his never get over it.” Good Mrs. Green 
made one more attempt to reach the sitting-room door; but alas! 
she met’ the same disaster which befell poor “ Darby,’’ the slip- 
pery cream, or rather milk, betrayed her feet ; 


She caught poor Peter in her fall— 
And down came Mrs. Green, milkpails, Peter, and all. 


.Horrified at the catastrophe which had befallen his bigger and 
better half, Sqffire Green rushed valiantly to the rescue, and in 
doing so attempted to walk through the kitchen table, forgetting 
in his zeal that that very useful household utensil stood directly 
between him and the objects of his tender solicitude, or rather ob- 
ject, for Peter was not supposed to be of any particular account 
any way. The consequence was, that said table, loaded with 
pans, plates, kettles, pots and jars, filled with various heterogen- 
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eous ingredients, was precipitated on Mrs. Green and the wretch- 
ed, unfortunate Peter; while the Squire landed somewhere be- 
tween the legs of the table, with his head in a tub of butter, and 
his feet in a kettle of fat, in which Mrs. Green, poor woman, had 
been frying doughnuts. A dish of melted butter was also precip- 
itated over the cap and false curls of Mrs. Green, and plastered 
down by a pan of flour, which finished up her toilet in a style 
very popular about a century ago; while the highly aggrieved 
Peter received a liberal baptism of buttermilk, molasses, pickles, 
preserves, jellies, salt, sugar, and saleratus, mixed with various 
* other articles “too numerous to mention.” 

The rest of the family, alarmed at the noise, ran in from out 
doors and the adjacent rooms, including man-servant and maid- 
servant, and gathering from Squire Green’s confused explanation 
that Jenny was the sole cause of the dreadful state of affairs in Mrs. 
Green’s usually remarkably tidy kitchen, that astonished young 
lady was seized, without ceremony, and placed in a chair, with 
several persons at her sides confining her feet and hands, in order 
to prevent her from accomplishing any farther mischief. Mrs. 
Green, in a perfectly helpless condition, was then raised from the 
floor, though not without considerable difficulty, as she was a 
very weighty woman ; and poor Peter was snaked out from under 
the table, limpsy as a rag, and in avery distressful and despairing 
state of mind. . 

“Q, that abominable table-leg,” groaned Squire Green, clap- 
ping his hand on his stomach, “ it went clean into my inards.” 

“I knew it would be so,” gasped Mrs. Green, spitting out, with 
various contortions of countenance, expressive of extreme dis- 
gust, a portion of the lard and flour deposited in her mouth. “I 
always told you, Squire Green, that that ere rickerty old table 
would be the death of us all, afore we were a week older.” 

“ What is the meaning of this? Ho, caitiffs! unhand me, vil- 
lains !” exclaimed Jenny, struggling to free herself, while she 
adopted, unconsciously, the precise language of the lady of Ber- 
thelda when she was close beset by a horde of banditti. 

“There, hear her; she’s raving again,” said Squire Green, 
edging off. 

“My precious child!’ exclaimed Mrs. Green. 
she say, John ?” 

“T can’t perzackly make out, mum,” replied honest John ; “ but 
nigh as I can tell, she says, tust, ‘ What is the meaning of all 
this ere ?’ then she 8creams, ‘QO, taters! Give me a shilling !’” 

“O, my gracious sake alive! Don’t Jenny, pray don’t, dear; 
try to keep calm.” 

“ Barbarians, unhand me!” screamed Jenny, still struggling to 
free herself. 

“* What does she say now?’ inquired Mrs. Green. 

“ She sez she wants us to hand her some barberry tea, and fur 
my part, I think it would do her good—leastways, it can’t du her 
any harm.” 

“She must have the esuer right off, that’s what she must 
have,” replied Mrs. Green, decidedly, while she busied herself 
scraping the butter and flour from her face. “ Husband, you take 

John’s place, and let him take the horse and run for the doctor.” 

“ No, I guess‘I’ll go myself,” replied the Squire, who did not 
care to be very near his daughter in her present state of mind. 
“TI can tell him all about it, and he’ll be likely to hurry along 
quicker.” 

“ Gracious me, Squire Green! you wont get back till dooms- 
day, if you stop to tell him all about it.” 

“Then I'll fetch him along and tell him arter he gets here,” 
replied the Squire, as he waddled off to the shed, where one of 
the horses was fastened. 

“Mercy, how I sweat!” he exclaimed, as the heat of the sun 
melted the butter, a large quantity of which adhered to his head, 
causing it to flow down his face in torrents. “ It will be the death 
of me going out in this sun; but the doctor must be got here 
some way or nuther. Poor Jenny!” And thus speaking, the 
old gentleman mounted the horse and galloped off at the top of 
his speed. 

Doctor Merton had, in truth, been in the place nearly two 
months without having once received the blessed intimation that 
somebody was sick or dying and requested his immediate assist- 
ance about it. Doctor Brown, who had long been the only phy- 
sician in the place, had put himself to considerable trouble and in- 
convenience in order to prejudice the minds of the people against 
him ; and then Doctor Merton was certainly young, very young, 
and what was still worse, with his fresh complexion and profusion 
of brown curly hair, he looked younger than he really was. The 
two doctors, in fact, looked upon each other with just about as 
much amiability as is discernible in the expressive countenances 
of a couple of whiskered gentry of the feline race when engaged 
in a pleasant debate concerning the most proper method of dis- 
posing of a piece of green cheese. 

Doctor Merton was blessed with a hopeful, happy disposition, 
which was not easily cast down or discouraged. He had borne 
his expected disappointments with the utmost fortitude and equa- 
nimity ; but to tell the truth, matters were now getting rather des- 
perate with him, for he had not only spent all his money, but was 
in debt for his board; so it was impossible for him to leave, 

though it seemed of little use for him to remain longer.. It was, 
therefore, in a perplexed and despondent state of mind that the 
doctor took his accustomed ride. He was proceeding along with 
his eyes bent on the ground, revolving in his mind the unfortunate 
state of his affairs, when his horse shied suddenly, and looking 
up to ascertain the cause, his astonished glance fell on the figure 
of Squire Green galloping down the hill at full speed. 

The Squire certainly made a most unique appearance ; he was 
bareheaded, with lumps of golden butter sticking to his hair, and 
melted butter mingled with perspiration, trickling down his shin- 
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ing face ; his coat-tails streamed out magnificently behind, and 
being unsupplied with either saddle or bridle, he grasped the 
horse’s mane with both hands, urging the animal on to the top of 
his speed. 

Were ever folks so glad to meet each other as Squire Green 
and Doctor Merton? The Squire because he was completely ex- 
hausted, and the doctor because he perceived that his professional 
services were in immediate demand ; for sure no one would go 
abroad in such a greasy plight unless he was running after a doc- 
tor or away from a sheriff. The latter presumption could not of 
course be the case, for Squire Green was one of the wealthiest 
and most influential men in the place; and the young doctor per- 
ceived in an instant the immense advantage he would be likely to 
derive, in a professional point of view, from being called upon to 
exercise his skill in a family of that standing. Taking this pleas- 
ant view of the case, it was no easy matter for the young doctor 
to compose his beaming countenance to the requisite degree of 
solemnity which the desperate nature of the case evidently de- 
manded. 

“Stop, doctor, for pity’s sake, stop!” roared Squire Green, as 
he came tearing down the hill, enveloped in a cloud of dust. 

Doctor Merton obeyed, though it was evident that as they were 
going towards each other they would meet all the quicker if he 
kept his carriage in motion, a circumstance which in the confusion 
of his mind the Squire quite overlooked. 

“Pray, what is the trouble, my dear sir?” inquired the deceit- 
ful disciple of Esculapius, in a tone of intense commiseration, as 
Squire Green came up alongside. “None of your family ill, I 
trust ?” 

“QO, yes, doctor, come quick, for the love of Heaven. Don’t 
wait a minute, for there’s no knowing what will happen before 
you get there !” 

“Good heavens! what has happened? Anybody got hurt ?” 

“Hurt? 0, yes, doctor; I am most killed myelf, and my wife 
aint much better off. O, my stomach! O, that plaguy leg!” 

“ Broken limb? Bless me, then I must go back after my sur- 
gical instruments !” 

“No, don’t, doctor, pray don’t. There aint no limbs broken as 
I knows on, though it’s really a wonder that there aint; fur the 
dishes are all smashed up, and I feel as though I had been pound- 
ed all over. Poor Jenny!” 

“Then it is your daughter that is ill, Squire Green ?”’ 

“Yes, doctor. Poor Jenny, she’s gone raving distracted, tear- 
ing mad.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t say so!” exclaimed the doctor, 
really concerned, for he had caught a glimpse of the young lady 
several times when passing. ‘ How long since she was taken ?” 

“ Only about an hour ago, doctor. But don’t stop to ask ques- 
tions, or you'll be too late to do any good.” 

‘Thus adjured, the doctor hastened on, followed by the distressed 
father. Arriving at the house, the state of affairs fully justified 
the alarm of the anxious parents. It was certainly a crazy look- 
ing room, and Doctor Merton had no doubt the young lady was 
very crazy indeed, in which opinion he was confirmed by the state 
of angry excitement in which he found her. In spite of her in- 
dignant remonstrances, she was conveyed to her room and a com- 
posing draught forcibly administered, as the doctor declared that 
it was impossible to determine the precise nature of her malady 
until she was somewhat quieter. 

Finding all attempts to explain herself disregarded, Jenny re- 
lapsed into sullen silence ; and soon, from the effect of the nar- 
cotic, sank into a deep slumber, from which she did not awaken 
until late the next morning. She immediately recalled to mind 
the mortifying events of the preceding day. The curtains were 


“drawn closely around the bed, but a low murmur of voices 


warned her that there were a number of persons present in the 
room. She made no effort to raise her head from the pillow, but 
as she attempted to move, she felt a sharp pain at the back of her 
neck, and raising her hand to ascertain the cause, perceived, to 
her dismay, that the hair on the back side of her head was shin- 
gled off, to make room for a blister, which extended down the 
back side of her neck. 

With difficulty Jenny suppressed the scream of mingled grief 
and astonishment which sprang to her lips, on making this pain- 
ful discovery ; but making a strong effort she succeeded in con- 
trolling her feelings, and softly parting the curtains, she glanced 
into the room to see who was present. In an arm-chair near the 
window sat her father, while good Mrs. Green was standing by 
him, listening With fixed attention to some directions which the 
handsome young physician was giving her concerning some pow- 
ders which he was doing up in little square bits of paper. 

“ When did you discover the first symptoms, Mr. Green ?” in- 
quired the doctor, in reference to some remark which her father 
appeared to have just made. 

“ Well, doctor, the first I noticed anything about it was yester- 
day along in the arternoon. I came along up from the orchard, 
and jist as I got under the portico, she met me at the door. 
‘Father,’ sez she, and she spoke jist as calm and natral as I ever 
heered her in my life, ‘ father,’ sez she, ‘ aint you tired?’ ‘ Well,’ 
sez I, ‘I am sum, and confoundedly warm, too.’ Then she axed 
me where I had been ; and when I told her down to the orchard, 
she sot to raving, and said she didn’t see how I could hev gone 
and done it, and I needn’t go fur to try to deceive her, for she 
knowed better; then she screamed opt sort of sudden, and said 
she heered a clap of thunder. 

“Why, husband,” interrupted Mrs. Green, “there wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky half as big as my hand all yesterday afternoon.” 

“So I told her,” resumed the Squire, “and then she sot to 
raving, and said it was breaking her heart to see an old, gray- 
headed man conduct himself like as I did.” 


“Did you ever?” ejaculated Mrs. Green, highly scandalized. 

“ Very extraordinary, certaiply,” responded Doctor Merton. 

“Well, arter that,” continued Squire Green, “she run on 
about the peaches, and said they all belonged to her. Well, of 
course I told her she should hev her share, and so we all should, 
whereupon she turned right square around, and said she didn’t 
want any of them, and wanted I should go right off and sell 
every peach ; and when I axed her what would become of all our 
peach preserves and dumplings, she says, ‘ Father,’ sez she, ‘these 
are mere trifles, mere trifles.’ Did you ever hear the like of that, 
doctor ?” 

“Well, for my part,” exclaimed Mrs. Green, “I knew just 
how it would be six weeks ago, and I told Squire Green so. She 
used to sit out door nights, staring straight at the moon, and re- 
peating over a lot of stuff about lord this a one, and lady such a 
one. I told Squire Green then, ‘Husband,’ sez I, ‘that girl is 
either a natral born idiot or crazy, and—’ but good lord, what is 
that!” 

The doctor and Mrs. Green sprang simultaneously to their feet, 
as a low laugh proceeded from the couch where the patient was 
supposed to be slumbering, and on approaching the couch, their 
astonishment was greatly increased by observing that the patient 
still appeared in a deep, unbroken slumber. 

“ Do you think she is going to have another attack, doctor?’ 
said Mrs. Green, anxiously. 

“Really, I hardly know—I think not,” replied the doctor, with 
a bewildered, puzzled air. 

“ Don’t you think, doctor, she had better be awakened? Wont 
it hurt her to sleep so long at a time?” 

“T hardly think it necessary to disturb her at present,” returned 
the doctor, who was thoroughly convinced that the young lady 


‘ was already as wide awake as she could be. 


“ Just see how her eyelids tremble, and her mouth twitches at 
the corners,”’ said Mrs. Green. 

Doctor Merton observed it, and strongly suspected that the 
young lady felt very much inclined to indulge in another fit of 
laughter; and a little further cross-questioning convinced him 
there had been an egregious blunder committed somewhere. But 
if the young lady chose to keep silent, he saw no particular rea- 
son why he should trouble himself to expose his own ignorance 
or her folly. Accordingly, after examining her pulse, with pro- 
fessional gravity, he took his leave, promising to call again in the 
afternoon. 

As may be inferred, Jenny’s recovery was very rapid, though 
the blister confined her to her room a number of days. Good 
Mrs. Green was never weary expatiating upon the wonderful skill 
of the “new doctor,” and the fame of the miraculous cure he had 
effected spread far and near, and he had soon as extensive a prac- 
tice as he desired. 

Doctor Merton assured Mrs. Green that it would be nothing 
strange if Jenny should have a relapse any time, and he accord- 
ingly made it a point to call as often as twice a week to ascertain 


-in regard to the state of her—health (?), usually coming late in 


the afternoon and remaining until after supper. This was of 
course a terrible annoyance to poor Jenny ; so after tea she would 
almost always put on her hat and ramble out into the garden. 
But some people are so constituted that they never can take a 
hint, and the doctor evidently belonged to that class, for as sure 
as she went he would go too, following her from the garden down 
into the orchard, where he would regale himself with the very 
peaches which had caused poor Jenny so much trouble. Then, 
after the dew commenced falling, back he would follow her to the 
house, and sit under the portico talking to the Squire, who was 
frequently heard to observe that he seemed just like one of the 
family, and no wonder, for he made himself enough to home, 
dear knows ! 

The Squire always retired early, and one would really suppose 
that after he and his wife had both retired to rest the man might 
have had wit enough to take himself off. But not a peg would 
he stir, only perhaps to take a seat by the side of Jenny, and 
there, with his arm around her waist, just as if she was not able 
to support herself, and her white dimpled hand clasped in his 
(examining her pulse, I suppose), he would sit and sit hour afier 
hour. At last, one day, he carried his impudence so far as to ask 
Jenny to become his wife. Jenny was quite too indignant to 
make any reply, but with his accustomed assurance he took 
silence for consent, and walked off and asked her father how he 
would suit him for a son-in-law. Squire Green assured him that 
he had no objection to him as a son, but that he could in nowise 
consent to lose his only daughter ; if the doctor could make up 
his mind to make his home with them, they could probably ar- 
range matters. To this proposition Doctor Merton made no 
objection ; so he now stays there all the time. Alas, poor Jenny !”’ 


FOUR BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 


- paid, by return of mail,on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 


four. novels, post paid, on the receipt of seventy-five cents. We are resolved 

upon small profits and quick sales: 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, ak Yous liom oy Mounr Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the suthor has ever written. 


THE DANCI STAR: or. Tux Smucaisr or ras A story 


of the sea a A own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
BY cece . H. INGRAHAM. 
THE PIONEER: or, Tas Apvenrursrs oF THE Sie. A captivating 


and vivid American story—true to the life of the se and frontier. 
. H. ROBINSON. 
E ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Txt Onacte anv One of the 
mae An! fine Eastern stories, which have gained for him such a reputation. 
BY. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
Enclose the mo! and receive either or all by return of mail. . 
i> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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’ resentations of some of its prominent features 


‘BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


POST-OFFICE AND ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, DUBUQUE. 


CITY OF DUBUQUE, IOWA. 

The city of Dubuque has become a place of 
so much importance within a few years, and its 
advantages, both natural and artificial, for be- 
coming one of the principal cities of the United 
States are so great, that all our readers will pro- 
bably be pleased with the series of faithful rep- 


presented on the two pages now open before 
them. From the small mining hamlet of 1830, 
Dubuque has risen to be a city of nearly 20,000 
inhabitants, owning upwards of $10,000,000 of 
property, with fine public and private buildings, 
churches, schools, and institutions, indicating a 
remarkable progressive wealth, mental culture, 
and social enjoyment. Dubuque owes its origin 
as a city to the discovery of lead ore somewhere 
near its present locality by the squaw of an In- 
dian named Peosta—at least, so tradition says. 
At that early period (1788) a few scattered white 
men dwelt upon the banks of the Mississippi, at 
intervals of several hundred miles apart. Among 
the first who received information of the discov- 
ery, and who availed himself of it, by commenc- 
ing mining operations, was a Frenchman named 
Julien Dubuque. Dubuque derived his privi- 
from the Indians, over whom he obtained 
great influence, and by whom he was elected a 
chieftain, with the designation of “ Little Night.” 
In thirty years or so, subsequent to the discovery 
of lead on the Mississippi, the prestige of Du- 
bnque’s name was not lost, and the American 
settlers who arrived at the mines in 1830, desig- 
nated the place by common consent, and without 
much apparent concert of action, as the Dubuque 
mines, and by this name the place was known 
for several years afterwards. The flourishing 
city under consideration appropriately bears the 
name of the most distinguished white settler. 
The view of the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the first 
icture in our series, was drawn for the Pictorial 
m avery beautiful daguerreotype, taken by 
Messrs. Frank Pickerhell & Brother, superior 
artists and residents of Dubuque. The corner 
stone of this handsome hall was laid by the 
Grand Lodge I. O. O. F., in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1855. The Odd Fellows’ Hall Associa- 
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tion was organized April, 1856, with a capital of $100,000. The 
following gentlemen, who rank among the leading citizens of Du- 
buque, constitute the board of directors—Messrs. C. H. Booth, 
resident; L. H. Langworthy, P. A. Larimier, H. W. Hamilton, 
. E. Bessell, C. Pelan, J. S. Horr; Alexander D. Anderson, sec- 
retary, and M. Motley, treasurer. The association have spared 
neither labor nor expense in having this beautiful hall constructed 
and fitted up in a style of —— unequalled by any buildin 
of the kind west of New York city. Messrs. Vanorsdale an 
Bowman of Chicago, Illinois, were the architects, and Messrs. 
Seeman and Keenan principal contractors for the building. The 
new hall is 110 feet in length, 96 feet in width, and three stories 
high above the basement. The lower story is occupied by four 
very handsome and commodious stores and by the post-office. 
The stores are occupied by Messrs. Couch, Merriam and Tucker, 
dealers in provisions, cigars and tobacco; Smith and Stevens, 
confectioners ; Flinn and Brothers, druggists; and Mr. Thomas 
L. Meredith, an extensive dealer in carpets, oil-cloths, and curtain 
ses The second story of the eastern half of the block is to be 
evoted to offices of various kinds, all the rooms being capacious 
andairy. Above these business rooms are the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
and Masonic Lodge Room, both of which are 30 by 50 feet, and 
18 feet in height, in every way well adapted for the purposes to 
which they are devoted. The second story of the western half of 
the block has been fitted up in a magnificent style for theatrical 
purposes, and will be known as the People’s Theatre. The stage 
1s 64 feet wide and forty deep, and the entire length of the theatre 
96 feet by 64, and 35 feet in Leight, with two tiers of boxes. The 
auditorium is fitted up with all the modern improvements, and the 
elegant ornamental painting and scenery are from the pencil of 
Samuel Gulick, an 
is under the control of the Dubuque Dramatic Association, an in- 
corporated body, and Mr. James W. Wilson has the management. 
We believe the season opened with the engagement of Miss Eliza 


-known artist of superior talent. Thistheatre | 


Logan. The brethren of the Odd Fellows’ fraternity are deserv- 
ing of much credit for the enterprising spirit they have displayed 
in doing so much towards adorning and vg bie Dubuque, the 
commercial emporium of the valley of the Pper Mississippi 
River, with a building of such magnificence. m beau 
daguerreo 8 by the Messrs. Pickerhell, we have had drawn the 
two views of Main Street, which follow, and which will give our 
readers a correct idea of the architecture as well as of the charac- 
ter and business movement of Dubuque. Our artist has faithfully 
copied the minutiz of the ay rt oy showing the signs of the 
stores, and every particular of graphic detail. In one of these, 
“ Goodhue’s”’ oninibus is represented, for the citizens of Dubuque 
now enjoy the same public facilities of locomotion as those of the 
Atlantic cities. In the “up town” view, the building in the dis- 
tance, surmounted by a flag, is a new hotel, which will be fitted 
up in the completest and costliest manner, rivalling similar estab- 
lishments in the older cities of the east. The series of pictures is 
closed by a fine general view of Dubuque, made expressly for us 
from a graphic and detailed drawing by Mr. J. C. Wolfe, the sta- 
tion of the artist being the top of the shot tower, In the fore- 
und is seen the first constructed train of the Dubuque Western 
ilroad, commenced in May of the present year. On the right 
of the railroad excavation is Lake Peosta, named in memory of 
the Indian whose wife is said to have discovered the lead mines. 
It is a beautiful sheet of water, nearly three-fourths of a mile long, 
and one-fourth of a mile wide, and has an outlet to the channel ot 
the Mississippi. The valley on the left is called the “‘Couler,” a 
corruption of the French coulé, an outlet of water. It extends 
several miles north-westerly from the city, affording many beauti- 
ful spots among the bordering hills and ravings for the location of 
suburban dwelling-houses. At the extreme right of the picture is 
a view of the Mississippi in front of Eagle Point, and beyond it 
may be seen the bluffs on the east side of the river, in Wisconsin. 
The prominent building just under tho hill, at the extreme left, is 


MAIN STREET, DOWN TOWN, DUBUQUE, 10WA. 


OUBUOUE 


MAIN STREET, UP TOWN, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


the Dubuque Female College. The city ceme- 
tery is situated on the undulating range of hills 
in the central portion of the picture, and is itself 
a picturesque spot, affording a good point for 
obtaining an excellent view of the whole city. 
The northern portion ,of the city, including the 
suburbs, has been rapidly built upon for several 
years past, and contains a large number of very 
desirable situations for residences. No stranger 
visiting Dubuque either for pleasure or business, 
should fail to visit the lead mines. These mines 
are supposed to be inexhaustible, and when spec- 
ulation in real estate will have come down to the 
ordinary remunerative profits yielded by other 
branches of industry, the lead mines will be re- 
sorted to as an unfailing source of profit. Du- 
buque needs but capital properly invested in in- 
dustrial pursuits to make her a great city. Her 
situation on the Mississippi River, navigable for 
large steamboats during at least seven months of 
the year, gives her commercial access to St. Louis 
and New Orleans, and furnishes her merchants 
with a great channel of trade to supply the river 
counties of Northern Iowa, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota with the products of the South and her 
own and eastern manufactures. Her position as a 
railroad city will give her control. of a country 
trade possessed by no other city in the Union, 
not even by Chicago herself, for there is no such 
back ome A contributing to the prosperity of 
any city in United States as that which ex- 
tends westward and northward from Dubuque. 
Her mineral wealth is inestimably valuable, and 
this alone is to her so reliable a source of profit, 
so certain a basis of prosperity, that without the 
aid of any extraneous circumstances Dubuque 
would become a city of no mean importance. 
With this resource, added to her natural and ac- 
quired advantages, what is Dubuque not likely 
to become? Progress has made its mark upon 
her every feature, and time has only added new 
charms to her original beauty. From the smal 
hamlet of 1833, she has extended for miles ; the 
bluffs which surround her original limits have not 
been able to bound her growth. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TIME WAS-—BUT NOW. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 


Time was, when utterance of thine 
Would thrill me to the inner chords, 
That only vibrate when the words 

Are passion-toned. On ear of mine 

They fall now with a hollow sound, 

A mockery of things that were, 
When I, 8 love-lorn worshipper, 
Pated the world old enchanted ground. 


Time was when thy sweet presence wrought 
In me and mine a wondrous change ; 
When to my heart there came a strange, 

Sweet fantasie—a rosy thought. 

But now, I in thy presence stand 
As passioniess, as stern and cold 
As any iceberg that has rolled 


> Its stately shape to Arctic strand. 


Time was when one clasp of thy hand 
Would kindle in my heart a flame, 
And waken in my heart an eim 

As high as any in the land. 

But now the spell has fled the grasp; 
No spark is on affection’s shrine, 
No promise in this heart of mine 

Of thee—why should I heed the clasp? 


Time was—but why these times recall? 
What has been shall not be again, 
Either of pleasure or of pain ; 

The pictures that on memory’s wall 

Are hanging now, shall hide ere long 
Their faces from me—this is well ; 
For then no story they can tell 

Of what is hinted in my song. 


T’ll meet with you as strangers meet ; 

I'll walk with you as strangers walk ; 

I'll talk with you as strangers talk ; 
And none will ever think our feet 
Once trod familiar paths. I'll be 

As stately as the statcliest, and 

In thy exalted presence stand 
As one who never bent the knee. 

Time was—but stay, the seal is set! 

That was is nothing now, to me; 

We neither thought that this could be, 
We neither dreamed we could forget. 
But Lethe’s stream is dark and deep ; 

The bark of love low in it lies, 

And waves that fall, or waves that rise, 
Reveal not what beneath them sleep. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LOVE-CHARM. 
A STORY OF STRYCHNINE. 


BY AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 


Frew men have such frequent opportunities of observing the 
workings of human nature in good and bad forms as physicians. 
If the medical man could so far forget himself as to betray the 
confidence reposed in him, what tales of terror might he not re- 
veal? what family misery might he not cause’ Happily, how- 
ever, but very few instances of the kind have ever occurred. In 
the narrative I am now about to give, I shall be guilty of no be- 
trayal of trust, nor wound the feelings of any living creature. All 
of the parties connected with the dreadful affair are dead, and for 
obvious reasons real names and places are not given. In every 
other particular the story is as true as it is terrible. 

A gentleman residing in & small village in the west of England, 
had long been a patient of mine. His name was Bernard. His 
family consisted of but one daughter, named Margaret, and her 
governess, a Mrs. Harrington. Mr. Bernard’s married life had 
been singularly happy, and now that he was a widower, all his 
hopes and wishes were centered in his beautiful daughter, who, 
when the governess was first introduced into the household, was 
to all intents and purposes a spoilt child. 

Margaret Bernard was girl of great natural capacity, of a quick 
perception, and keen and accurate observation. She was diligent 
also, and made so rapid a progress in her studies as almost to 
impress a belief on her father that her knowledge was intuitive. 
But her will had been permitted too early a growth. It would 
bear neither curb, nor restraint, nor expostulation. She would 
have her own way in everything ; and not because she conceived 
it to be right, but simply that it was her own way. It may easily 
be believed that as she grew in years this froward disposition was 
not subdued ; it was not even weakened. 

The day arrived on which it had been arranged that the duties 
of Mrs. Harrington as governess were to cease. Margaret had 
completed her seventeenth year. Mr. Bernard, however, insisted 
that Mrs. Harrington should remain with him till his daughter 
was married; and as that lady had lived with the family some 
years, the proposition was not a little gratifying to her. A short 
conversation which took place on the evening of that day, between 
Miss Bernard and her governess, may serve for an illustration of 
the character of the former. . 

“I know you think me a strange girl, dear madam,” said Mar- 
garet, “but I entertain a sincere and strong affection for you. 
Indeed I believe I love you better than I could have loved my 
mother, were she now living.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Mrs. Harrington, surprised at her 
anusual earnestness. 


“No, I am not. I was too young when my mother died to 
define precisely wnat my feelings towards her then were; but I 
assoviate with the idea of love to a mother a something of duty— 
of obedience—which,” she added, after a short pause, laughing, “I 
was never obliged to pay to you.” 

“Then you consider, Margaret,” inquired Mrs. Harrington, 
“that duty and obedience are feminine qualities ?”’ 

She colored slightly. “Mrs. Harrington, I cannot obey.” 

The beauty of Miss Bernard, or her father’s wealth, or both, 
caused her very soon after her appearance in society, to be flat- 
tered or persecuted by the assiduities of suitors. Of these it is 
necessary to mention only two—Sir George Anstruther and Mr. 
Hargreaves. These two gentlemen were young, handsome and 
accomplished. It is not surprising that Mr. Bernard should have 
preferred the former. A title and an ancient family are no con- 
temptible recommendations, and when they are accompanied, as 
in the instance of Sir George Anstruther, by excellent qualities of 
head and heart, they have commonly their due weight with parents. 


Mr. Bernard, therefore, took it for granted that everything as to 
this matter would proceed in accordance with his wishes. But he 
was to be disappointed. 

It is true Miss Bernard had never shown a decided preference 
for Mr. Hargreaves ; on the contrary, it might have been inferred 
from her manners that Sir George was the favored suitor. The 
clopement of Margaret with Mr. Hargreaves decided the question. 
It has been said that love cannot exist with fear. That is a great 


mistake. Mr. Bernard loved his daughter with almost childish” 


fondness, but he feared her also. The influence she had acquired 
over him was that of a strong mind over a weak one. 

In a few weeks the old gentleman received his daughter to his 
arms with more than his usual kindness. But the weakest na- 
tures must retain some object on which to wreak their wounded 
pride. He never treated Mr. Hargreaves with cordiality ; and at 
his death, which took place about a year afterwards, it was dis- 
covered that he had settled all his property absolutely on his 
daughter, and the children she might have; and in the event of 
her dying without issue, it was to be divided between distant 
relatives of his own. For Mrs. Harrington he amply provided. 

Rumors reached the latter lady in her retirement, that Mr. Har- 


greaves and lady were far from being as happy a couple as might 
have been expected, and this information greatly distressed her. 
Hints, too, of a probable separation came to her ears, and then 
she remembered what Mrs. Hargreaves had said to her shortly 
after she was reconciled to her father. 

“TI loved Hargreaves, I suspect, because my father preferred 
Sir George. I am ashamed to confess this. But I was not 
worthy of Sir George. I am good enough for Hargreaves.” 

With many trembling misgivings Mrs. Harrington ventured 
upon a visit to her. There was no perceptible difference in her 
appearance or manners. At first her visitor imagined a degree 
of reserve and restraint, but it was soon discarded. They talked 
on different topics. Mrs. Hargreaves did not choose, and the other 
dared not to refer to matters of a private nature. 

“Tell me now,” said Mrs. Hargreaves, as Mrs. Harrington was 
rising to take her leave, “‘ what brought you here ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Hargreaves, what a strange question! I came 
to see you.” 

“I know that,” she rejoined. ‘‘ You came to see me—out of 
curiosity.” 

“My dear child, do not talk so,” replied Mrs. Harrington, “I 
am at all times concerned for your welfare and happiness, and I 
called—” 

“To see how a slighted woman bears the scorn and insult of 
her husband,” returned Mrs. Hargreaves. ‘“ Well, nothing can be 
more natural or more like curiosity.” 

“Margaret, you wrong me,” said Mrs. Harrington. “I came 
with no Such intention. All I can say is, I hope—” 

“Hope nothing, fear nothing, madam,” proudly interposed Mrs. 
Hargreaves. “You remember Margaret Bernard, I presumo ?” 

“Ide.” 

“Then you know Margaret Hargreaves.” She rang a bell. 
“Do not come often,” she asked, pressing the hand of her friend 
as she was leaving the room. “I will write to you when I wish 
to see you. I love you, Harrington ; but you recall old times to 
me, and they are not pleasant, now.” 

If there is one tyrant more to be dreaded than another, it is one’s 
self. If there is one passion that makes that tyrant most intoler- 
able, it is pride. This woman, this Margaret Hargreaves, had ever 
been a slave to herself, and the weakest of slaves. That passion 
mastered all the rest—controlled them and bade them do its bid- 
ding. At length it roused and entered into a devil worse than 
itself. 

It was not long after her marriage that she discovered Har- 
greaves had never loved her; that he had married her from the 
basest of motives. He was indignant that the father of his wife, 
after their reconciliation, treated him with unvarying coldness, and 
he remonstrated with her upon it, telling her that it was her duty 
to bring about a better understanding between them. She did not 
deem it her duty to act as he requested, and the purpose for which 
alone he desired Mr. Bernard’s friendship was so contemptible that 
she already began to feel towards him an abhorrence which his 
after conduct did not fail to increase. 

When Mr. Hargreaves learned that Bernard had left all his 
property to his daughter, he flew into an ungovernable rage— 
accused her of having perverted her father’s intentions, and 
frankly assured her that it was for her fortune alone he married 
her. She had discovered that Jong since. The candid acknowl- 
edgment was not lost upon her. Mr. Hargreaves’s fortune was 
small. He had mortgaged his estate almost to its value, and was 
deeply in debt. His wifqliquidated his debts, paid off the mort- 


gage, and gave him a considerable sum, just because he should 
never have it to say with truth she had ever cost him one shilling. 

In the meantime she was abundantly wretched. Could she live 
tamely, contentedly, placidly with a grovelling wretch like this 
whose whole being was selfishness ?—no. At length a separation 
was agreed upon. Mrs. Hargreaves was too eager to emancipate 
herself from such a fate to cavil about minor points. He had his 
own terms—his wife was to allow him a thousand a year, and a 
deed was drawn up to that effect. 

On the very day upon which it was settled that this deed was to 
be signed, Mrs. Hargreaves was informed on good authority that 
for a long time past her husband had been connected with a girl— 
Helen Martin—whom he had seduced under the most base and 
heartless circumstances. In the evening Hargreaves came home 
punctually to his appointment, and his wife silently handed him 
the executed deed, which he placed in his pocket with an exulta- 
tion which he now found it needless to conceal. 


“T take it for granted, Mr. Hargreaves,” said his wife, “that in 


future we are to see less of each other.” 

“ As you please, madam,” he said, with insolent coolness. “I 
assure you it is perfectly indifferent to me when we meet, or 
whether we meet again.” 

“I believe you, sir. You will be happy elsewhere, I dare say.” 

“ Doubtless, madam, doubtless,” he replied, in the same tone. 
“T shall find or make many sources of amusement, without ques- 
tion. The world is wide, Mrs. Hargreaves. Man is, as it were, a 
bird of passage.” 

“A beast of prey, rather, Hargreaves, were they all like you,” “4 
she retorted. “I have heard of you and of her.” 

He stared upon her a moment in surprise. 

“Jealous, madam?” he said, turning on his heel. “I shall 
leave you.” 

“To return to Helen Martin, I presume.” 

He started, and looked back, and his cheek flushed. 

“Helen Martin?” said he, stammering. ‘‘ Whatdo you know— 
what do you mean ?” 

“That a man who marries for money and seduces for love, is a 
more contemptible villain than I ever expected you to prove 
yourself, That is what I know—that is what I mean |” 

Hargreaves approached, and raising his hand, would have struck 
her, but she stayed the blow. Taking him by the arm she led him 
to the door, which she opened. 

“George Hargreaves,” she said, coldly and malignantly, “had 
you struck me you would have lived to-morrow in the other world. 
Begone—leave me; lest I spurn you; and beware—I may yet 
deprive you of your annuity.” 

He was confounded by her manner—perhaps by her appearance. 

“You cannot,” he muttered ; “it is signed—the deed is signed.” 
And with this he attempted to smile, but could not; a paleness 
overspread his face. ‘“‘ Margaret,” he began—but she heard no 
more. He presently went down stairs and left the house. ~ 

It was now that Mrs. Hargreaves began to take delight, not so 
much in recalling the slights and insults she had really received 
from her husband, as in suggesting to her mind what he might or 
would have done. What if he Aad struck her—if he had smitten 
her to the earth and trampled upon her? Her blood boiled at the 
supposition. He would have done so had he dared ; had she not 
prevented him he had done so. It was she who had prevented, not 
he that forbore the outrage. 

Day by day, hour by hour, during the space of two years, 
thoughts of a sufficient vengeance revolved—whirled in her brain. 
Meanwhile none could detect any change within her, or any ex- 
ternal alteration. She was the same as heretofore—calm, indiffer- 
ent, proud, as she had ever been. But it was now time that she 
should act. 

She learned that Hargreaves had become acquainted with this 
Helen Martin very shortly after his marriage. The girl, it ap- 
peared, lived in the vicinity of the place where they had resided 
during the few weeks that intervened between the marriage and 
Mrs. Hargreaves’s reconciliation to her father. She was the child 
of a laboring man, and remarkably simple and ignorant. Mrs. 
Hargreaves also learned that shortly after the girl came to Lon- 
don, which she did at the instance of her paramour, her mother 
had died of a broken heart, and that Hargreaves had soothed the 
resentment of her father by a sum of money. Hargreaves was 
now living a few miles from London, under the assumed name of 
Johnson, and Helen Martin passed as his wife. He had a little 
boy to whom and to its mother he was greatly attached ; and he 
was happy, quite happy. 

George Hargreaves was happy, and with a creature like this, 
who had destroyed one parent and made the other infamous! It 
was not the wrong done to herself that Mrs. Hargreaves regarded ; 
it was that this Helen Martin should be the instrument of the 
man’s happiness. She made herself believe this, and transferred 
all the hate she could spare from Hargreaves to the girl;—no, 
she included her in that hatred. It was lasting, unquenchable 
and single. 

It was on a fine day in August that a woman, habited as a gip- 
sey, was lingering near the enclosure of a small cottage at Nor- 
wood. There was a gate leading on to a common, and it was the 
custom of Mrs. Johnson to take her daily walk about that time in 
the afternoon. The gipsey had not tarried long before Mrs. John- 
son came through the gate. She was, it seems, attracted by the 
appearance of the woman, who almost confronted her, and stood 
for a short time irresolutely at the gate, looking back at intervals, 
as if she apprehended lest somebody should follow her. The gip- 
sey addressed her in the jargon of the tribe, inquiring whether she 
would have her fortune told. 

She smiled. ‘ You can tell me nothing, I am sure, that I can 
believe. You gipseys never speak truly.” 
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“You are mistaken, lady,” said the gipsey, gazing in her face 
steadily, and taking her hands. “ You are a wife, I perceive, but 
you have no husband.” 

“Ha, ha!—I thought you would guess wrong!” cried Mrs. 
Johnson. 

“ You are a wife, and no wife,”’ resumed the gipsey, earnestly ; 
“he with whom you live is not yourhusband. He is married, too.” 

The young woman trembled and turned pale. : 

“ How do you know this ?” she faltered. 

“You will have much trouble,” continued the other; “ your 
husband, if I must call him so, will perhaps ere long desert you. 
He is fickle, inconstant and—” 

“O, do not say so !”’ exclaimed the terrified girl. 
not tell me any more !”” 

The gipsey detained her hand. 

“ But this may be averted, my dear woman,” she said, encour- 
agingly. “ You may prevent it.” ‘ . 

“ How?” 

“T have that which will enable you to do so.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ A love-charm.” 

* “T have heard of such things,” said the girl; “ but we don’t 
believe them in our part of the country ; they laugh at them there.” 

“Folly laughs when wisdom is grave,” observed the gipsey, 
sternly. “I leave you. You will remember what I have told 

ou.” 
: “ Stay !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Johnson, when the gipsey had walked 
afew paces. ‘I must give you something.” She returned. 

“ Suppose I make a trial of it, mother?” said the girl; ‘there 
can be no harm ?” 


“ There will be much good,” said the other, producing a packet 
containing a few grains of white powder. “ You must wait four 
days before you make trial of its virtue. No one living must see 
you present it to him; he must not know what you do; and it 
must be mixed in a tart that he may not detect you, otherwise the 
charm is of no effect.” 

“ But are you sure it is quite safe?” asked tho girl, receiving 
the packet from the gipsey, and putting some silver in her hand. 

“ Safe ?”’—the gipsey looked upon her and smiled—“ sure is a 
better word. It is very sure.” 

With many thanks and blessings, after again enjoining scrupulous 
attention to her injunctions, she left her. A few days after this, 
Hargreaves was found dead in his bed. Upon an examination of 
the body it was discovered that he had been poisoned. Suspicion 
fell upon the young woman with whom he had been living nearly 
three years. She was arrested. On her trial it was distinctly 
proved that she had administered the poison, and she confessed as 
much; but her story as to the manner in which she became pos- 
sessed of the poison was so improbable, and the relation in which 
she stood to the deceased was so much to the prejudice of her 
statement, that she was found guilty and executed. 


Immediately after the burial of her husband, Mrs. Hargreaves 
left England for Paris, where she resided several years. At length 
she returned to England. During this period, Mrs. Harrington 
heard not from her, but she could not sometimes avoid the thought 
that this entire abandonment of society and its attractions was 
hardly to be expected from her former pupil. One afternoon a note 
was placed in Mrs. Harrington’s hands. It was in these words : 


“You must 


“Come to me instantly. I have resolved upon seeing you. You 
will see me for the last time. I am dying. I hope you will come, 
and come quickly. Marearet HarGreaves.” 


Surprised and shocked at this abrupt intimation, Mrs. Harring- 
ton at once paid the requested visit with feelings of consternation 
she could not reprees. An elderly woman ushered her in silence 
to the chamber of Mrs. Hargreaves, opened the door and admitted 
her, and then as silently withdrew. There was a figure before 
her, seated in an easy-chair. Her hands grasped the extremities 
of the arms, and her feet were placed closely and evenly on a stool. 
Good heavens! this being, scarcely haman—scarcely like humani- 
ty, could this be Margaret Hargreaves? Her hair was white, per- 
fectly white, and fell straightly over her bosom; but the face— 
ghastly, attenuated! It was not a face that years, that age could 
have made. Time had written no mission there. It was horror. 

At that moment she slowly raised her eyes. Mrs. Harrington 
knew her ; but why she should have known her she could not tell ; 
they were, perhaps, more frightful than all. It was but a moment’s 
glance, but it was the glance of one who knew her. Mrs. Harring- 
ton moved towards her, and was about to kiss her forehead, but 
Mrs. Hargreaves motioned her to sit down. 

‘No salutation for me,” she said, in a hollow and distinct voice; 
“T did not send to you for these. Sit down; but do not look 
upon me while I am speaking. I do not like to be gazed at.” 

Mrs. Harrington obeyed. 

“T am dying, and I wished to see you because you are the only 
being in the world who knows me—and because I love you.” 

Mrs. Harrington was about to say something, but the other 
checked her, 

“Will you not let me speak while I have the power of speech ?” 
she said, hastily. ‘‘ You must say nothing yet. I have that to 
tell which will make you—speak ?—no, shriek, Mrs. Harrington. 
Well, cries cannot terrify me ; it is silence that makes me mad— 
that has made me mad !” 

Startled by these words, and alarmed at their import, Mrs. 
Harrington exclaimed : 

“ What in Heaven’s name is the meaning of this shocking lan- 
guage? I must speak. Why do I see you thus? Where is your 
physician ?” 

“Where he should be, I hope; with the sick in body. I am 
not sick in body; he can do me no good.” 


She was silent for a few moments, and then resumed. She 
spoke in a low tone, with her eyes bent on the floor. 

“T have never uttered that which I am about to tell you; none 
save God and myself know it. Mrs. Harrington, you will trem- 
ble, you will turn pale, but you will not weep,”—and here she 
raised her eyes and fixed them on Mrs. Harrington—“ when I tell 
you that Helen Martin killed George Hargreaves, but that I mur- 
dered both !’”” 

“O, gracious God!” cried Mrs. Harrington, in horror; “ but 
no—what dreadful fancy is this? The girl herself confessed that 
she had the poison of a gipsey.” 


“The girl thought she was speaking truth ; the woman seemed 
a gipsey ; and she gave the woman money—silver—for the poison ; 
and could you look into Hargreaves’s coffin, you would find the 
silver. JZ placed it there. Still incredulous? I have brought 
myself, I say, to confession. Do you ask howI could do this? 


Learn from me—the knowledge is useless to you—that revenge 
may always be satisfied. Do you not know that vice can borrow 


of the fiends, while virtue can but look towards heaven ?” 

Mrs. Hargreaves then said the poison she used was strychnine, 
a poison which had then been but recently discovered by a French 
chemist. She had procured it during her residence in Paris. 

Mrs. Harrington would have fled from her, but she was unable 
to rise from her chair, and could not avert her eyes from the fright- 
ful spectacle before her. As though drawn forward by some irre- 
sistible power, she sunk at the feet of Mrs. Hargreaves, embracing 
her knees loathingly, and gazing into her face with an aspect not 
to be described. Perhaps the remembrance of the child, the beau- 
tiful, the innocent girl, worked within her. Nor were the feelings 
of the child dead within the wretched woman either. She was 
moved, strongly moved. 

“Do not think, thou best and earliest friend,” she said, at 
length, “that I have not suffered. O, believe them not who tell 
you that the murderer has been sometimes visited by the awful 
spirit of his victim. I have watched, almost beseeched that they 
might pass before me, but they have not come. Anything but the 
long, long alternation of light and darkness—the hideous silence 
forever tingling round me—the maglness which was never yet 
described—of too much consciousness !”” 

“But O, my child, my child, my Margaret!” cried Mrs. Har- 
rington, beseechingly, ‘‘ there is yet, even yet repentance !—there 
is—”’ 

“Mercy, you would say ?” interrupted Mrs. Hargreaves. “ Not 
forme. There is the book ; I have read it. No hope for me has 
arisen out of its pages. Reparation must precede repentance. I 
have made all I am able to make. Go into that room,” motioning 
to an inner apartment ; “ you will see a sealed packet on the table. 
It is my will. Bring it to me quickly. Surely I placed it there. 
Go and see.” 

Mrs. Harrington proceeded to the room. The packet could not 
be immediately discovered. While she was yet looking for it, the 
sound, the terrible cause of which is never to be mistaken even by 
one who hears it for the first time, recalled her to the chamber. 
She hastened thither. Only not too late were her arms extended. 
They sustained a corpse. A small vial fell from its hand upon 
the instant. . 


PERCIVAL’S HOME. 


A Buffalo correspondent writes to the Boston Journal :—“ TI have 
heard here a laughable anecdote relating to poor Percival, the poet, 
whose dwelling of most singular and striking architecture, situated 
at the extremity of New Haven, many of your readers have doubt- 
less remarked. I visited the unfortunate poet there, during a few 
days of his relaxation from business at the West, whence he had 
come for rest and retirement but a few months previous: to his 
death. Marble busts, pictures and books were the only furniture 
of this singular home which shut him in from the world which he 
avoided, nay, hated, and even the passer-by could take in no 
vision of this strange child of song, or his surroundings, for he, 
with careful avoidance, had fashioned his little cottage of white 
stone with not a window nor an opening of any kind that could 
indicate to such that it was a human dwelling. Light and air 
came in from the rising sun through the rear part of the shouse, to- 
wards which he continually gazed. His entire wardrobe could have 
been purchased for five dollars, and the old clothes pedler would 
scarcely have accepted the clothes upon his person; and yet you 
forgot all this in the wealth of mind and the = of diction 
which he in stinted hours so rapturously poured forth. But to my 
anecdote. A gentleman here high in respectability and in offices 
of honor and trust, was from the east. Percival was about his 
own age, and a boarder with his mother several years ago, who 
also had several others as members of her household. To these, 
however, it was never known that Percival was one of them, as 
he never came to the family table, and never passed in and out be- 
fore them ; the lady always taking his meals to his room herself, lest 
through the servants his idiosyncracies should be discovered. Thus 
he lived for years, during which time the lady visited her friends 
abroad for a season, and in her first letter home her friendship and 
anxiety for the poet led her into a kindly, cautious and earnest 
command to her family for his welfare, with an ill-adjusted conjunc- 
tion, which forever after made it a family saw—“ take good care 
of Percival and the pig !” 


MILITARY SYSTEM OF THE ROMANS. 


In re-organizing the military system of India, we may obtain 
some valuable hints from the military system which enabled the 
Romans to govern a foreign population of more than one hundred 
millions of men for coveral hundred years. They steadily kept in 
view three principles. The first was, that the Roman soldiers in 
each legion should be to the auxiliaries in the same legion, in the 
proportion of at least one-third to two-thirds, and often one-half to 
the whole; second, that the auxiliaries should not serve in the 
districts in which they were raised ; and third, that the head-quar- 
ters of each legion should be in. some strong fortress, sufficiently 

med to be secure against insurrection and ers or attack. 
‘© of these principles are essential to the security of British rule 
i) India, namely, the proper proportion between the British and 


native forces tid the fottifying and glirrisoning of a certain 
number of strong positions.—Leeds Mercury. 


CLOSE OF THE LIFE OF CHARLES EDWARD, 


A few months before the dreadful malady of George III., 
Charles Stuart, the Pretender, who had lived for many years in a 
state of insignificance, died at Rome. His death, hastened by ex- 
cess in drinking, took place on the 31st of January, 1788. He 
was buried most royally, and the style and title of king of Eng- 
land engraved on his tomb; was by few, and soon for- 

tten. In every place in Italy where he resided, tradition is un- 
avorable to his memory ; and there are many more positive 
records of his vice, irregularities, and follies. He was married in 
the year 1773, to Louisa Stolberg, a young German lady of a very 
noble oor not royal house. She was beautiful, graceful, ac- 
complished, gentle, amiable, and about nineteen years of age; the 
young Pretender was fifty-two years of age, bloated, carbuncled, 
coarse, capricious, brutal, and tyrannical. The fair German, who 
took the title of Countess of Albany, had not lived with him long 
before he endangered her health and even her life by his violence 
and brutality. When in her twenty-fifth year, the lady became 
acquainted with Count Victor Alfieri, the distinguished Italian 
poet and dramatist, who conceived an attachment for her which 
ended only with his life. Some time after this, the countess, who 
had no children, obtained a legal separation from her odious lord, 
and retired into a Roman convent. But in a very short time the 

was graciously pleased to grant her permission to reside in 
the palace of Cardinal York, the Pretender’s younger brother, a 
very joyous, good-natured, inoffensive prince of the church. Al- 
fieri was so grateful that he offered to dedicate his wont of 
“Saul” to Pius VI., but the holy father excused himself from 
accepting this honor. To avoid being expelled from Rome, the 
noble poet took a voluntary but painful departure, and a a 
second or a third visit to England. The Countess of Albany, 
having obtained the pope’s permission to go to Baden, for the: 
benefit of her health, went to Paris, where she met Alfieri, never 
more to separate from him until he died in 1803. After the death 
of the Pretender, it is understood, though the fact is not mentioned 
anywhere by the poet, that the ceremony of a private marriage 
was performed.—Pictorial History of England. 


MILLIONAIRES. 

What constitutes a fortune? With us, a man who possesses a 
capital of $100,000 is honored with the brevet of “millionaire.” 
In England there are hundreds upon hundreds of private gentle- 
men, each with $100,000 per annum, who are rather looked down 
upon as only indifferently well off, by magnates, with half a coun- 
ty as their territory, and the revenue of a principality for the in- 
come. We do not allude to the Marquis of Westminster, with 
$2,000,000 a ys, or the Dukes of Buccleugh, Portland, Devon- 
shire, or Sutherland, each of whom is nearly as wealthy. The 
curious thing is, how little the wealth of the British middle classes 
is made a matter of ostentation. The other day, Mr. Muntz, who 
had been a member of Parliament, went to his long home. He 
had been patentee of a new method of copper sheathing for ships, 
and was believed to be wealthy. His manner of living, plain, with 
all his comforts, never indicated vast wealth. His will was proved 
a short time since, and the mere personality, whieh is wholly ir- 
respective of his landed estates, amounted to $3,000,000. He left 
$5000 and the use of his furnished house to his widow; $125,000 
to each of four sons ; $10,000 to a son in New Zealand ; $1,000,000 
to his daughter ; $5000 to his brother (the executor); and all the 
rest, according to the law and fashion of English primogenityre, to 
his eldest son. Had so wealthy a man passed away from us, he 
would have been duly advertised. In England, a few lines, with- 
out any glorification, simply announce how his property was dis- 
posed of. There is no surprise whatever at a tradesman’s having 
realized in addition to his other wealth, the sum of $3,000,000. In 
England, the least ostentation is displayed by the wealthiest. Some 
years ago, a friend of ours dined at a private house in Manchester, 
the cotton-opolis of England, and among the half-a-dozen of whom 
the company was composed, our friend, a man of letters and there- 
fore r, being the best dressed of the lot—one owned £5,000,000, 
two had £3,000,000 each, a fourth had £2,000,000, and the host, 
who was comparatively poor among such millionaires, was worth 
about £1,000,000. Here were £14,000,000, or $70,000,000 owned 
by five men, plain-spoken, plain-mannered, and plainly attired.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


> 


GENIAL INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS, 

Perhaps the human mind is susceptible of no higher happiness 
than that which springs from the exercise of those benevolent af- 
fections which nature has implanted in every human breast. 
There is no purer joy than that forever gushing in the bosom of 
the truly benevolent ; and this high happiness is within the reach 
of all, for the sweet privilege of doing good is denied to none. 
Man is called a selfish being, yet there are few who are so abso- 
lutely selfish as to derive no happiness from the well-being of 
others. If there exists one whose heart is utterly callous to the 
genial influence of kindness, who feels no syuneey for others and 
asks none for himself, such a being is scarcely human. He has 
checked the growth of all those sweet sympathies which once 
sprung up spontaneously in his soul, and his heart is now a desert 
waste, which the warm sunshine of human kindness has no power 
to renovate.—St. Louis Herald. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay Turze dollars to obtain a first class, ele- 
gantly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading 
of the most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they'can obtain a better 
Mane fr ox dollar «yea tat they have heretaflre ben charged THREE 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


cry the old ‘How can a Magazine, containing onz HU«DRED 
PAGES of matter, and Forty or Firty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR @ year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and a ee and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you will 
understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOWS DOLLAR MONTHLY 


So on the finest of paper, being the CHEAPEST in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother or friend would intro- 
duce to family circle. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
{>> Enclose ons pOoLtaR in a letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
No. 22 Winter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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ing to 
we have presented to our 
patrons on this page, an 
engraving of a vessel of a 

novel description 


which lately appeared in 
docks, 


the East 

London. She was of 
iron, built in compart- 
ments or sections, with 
this remarkable peculiari- 
ty, that each section, in- 
stead of forming part of 
an ordinary rigid, indi- 
visible vessel, as in the 
Great Eastern, was a dis- 
tinct vessel, complete in 
itself, and connected to 
the other section by a 
movable joint of extreme 
simplicity and immense 
strength. The joints were 
constructed by giving to 
the after end of each sec- 
tion a concave form, 
enabling it to contain and 
overlap the convex bow 
of the adjoining section. 
Through the overlapping 
parts, at the sides of the 
vessel, were inserted mas- 
sive iron bolts, resting in 
stout wrought iron spon- 
sons, firmly attached to 
the ship’s sides and frame- 
work. These bolts, which 
constituted the pivots or 
centres of the joints, were 


attached to powerful lev- 
ers under the decks, by 
means of which they could 
be drawn inwards for dis- 
connecting, or pushed out- 
wards for connecting, the 
sections. The vessel was 
in fact a “jointed ship,” capable of bending at the joints both up- 
wards and downwards, accommodating herself to the rise and fall of 
the waves, and fitted with powerful gear for instantaneously de- 
taching one or more of her sections when required. The follow- 
ing desiderata are stated to be attained by this new system of naval 
construction :— Vessels of exceedingly light draught, and of length 
far greater than hitherto, carrying the largest cargoes, may be used 
without danger of breaking their backs, or even straining; the 
yates of the joints obviating that liability. The great Tength, 

ight draught, and narrow midship section, permit the attainment 
of unprecedented speed ; whilst the facility for detaching part of the 
vali in case of collision, fire, sudden leakage, or grounding with a 
falling tide, affords a means of saving life and a portion of hull 
and cargo, when otherwise all would be lost. In steam shipping 
& great economy of time and expense is effected. One section 


ARAB HOSTAGES. 
The interesting engrav- 
ing below represents a 
up of Arab hostages 
ing escorted by a bod 
of horsemen to the Fren 
head-quarters in Algeria, 
their march lying through 
a wild and mountainous 
tract of Kabylia, in which 
the French have lately 
gained some brilliant vic- 
tories, a representation of 
one of which formed the 
principal attraction of the 
féte of the 15th of August 
last in Paris. The na- 
tional peculiarities of the 
Arabs are very well do- 
lineated by the artist. 
Some of them are bare- 
headed, others wear head-. 
dresses very much like 
an old woman's 
and others again Bom 
leaved, steeple-crowned 
palm-leaf hats, which ap- * 
pear ludicrous to our 
eyes. The horsemen ride 
with very short shovel 


stirrups, and saddles with 
very high cantles, so that 
it is almost impossible for 
the most fiery steeds to 


unhorse them. It will be 
observed that the head- 
stalls of the horses are 
furnished with winkers. 


The muskets of the Arabs 
are also peculiar, having 
very long and slender 
barrels. They have not 


THE JOINTED STEAMSHIP. 


carries the engine and the crew; all the other sections are appro- 
priated to cargo. On the arrival at its destination of a “jointed 
ship,” the engine and screw section is immediately detached, trans- 
ferred to another vessel of the same gauge of joint, and despatched 
at once, without incurring the delay of unloading one cargo and 
loading another. The detention of marine engines during repairs 
of the hulls is also avoided by this system. The sections of jointed 
vessels can load at inland ports, proceed separately, by canal or 
river, to the nearest seaport, there connect with the steam section, 
and take their cargoes direct over sea, avoiding the delay and ex- 
pense of transhipment.—Our engraving represents an iron screw 
collier, which the Jointed Ship Company, of Rood-lane, are going 
to run as a pioneer vessel in the London coal trade. Each sec- 
tion, when detached, will act as a lighter to deliver the coals to 
the docks, canals and creeks of the Thames. 


yet found out that a short 
rifle barrel will carry fur- 
ther and truer. The 
French possession of Al- 
geria dates only from 
1830, previous to which 
time the country now so called was under the absolute authority 
of a Turkish dey or pacha. In ancient times, and for 700 years, 
Algeria enjoyed the highest sey under the Carthaginians, 
which was continued under the sway of the Romans for six cen- 
turies more. But it fell with the Roman power in other parts of 
the world, and was overrun by the Vandals, who in turn gave 
place to the Arabs. In process of time the city of Algiers became 
a nest of pirates, who were the terror of mariners and who held 
their Christian captives in bondage. In the year 1756 there were 
25,000 Christian slaves in Algiers. Various expedients were de- 
vised to reclaim such persons, until the entire abolition of the 
atrocious practices was accomplished by the bombardment of the 
city by English and Dutch ships, July 26, 1816, when the dey 
was forced to sign a treaty by which he renounced the practice of 
enslaving Christians. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lassie B., Lansingburgh, N. ¥.—A good method of cleaning looking-glasses 
is to wipe them with a damp rag, and then polish them with woollen eloth 
and powdered blue. 

Youne Ganpenzr.—As to which is the real ebony tree, botanists are not 
wholly agreed, though it is usually referred either to one or more species 
of the date-palm, growing in the south-eastern parts of Asia and the adjoin- 
ing islands, or to that which is a native of Jamaica; the former (Diospuros 
Ebenus) is, however, by the best judges considered as the true ebony. 

Canouixz, Dubuque, Jowa.—An autograph does not mean the signature of 
the writer—it is derived from two Greek words, and simply means the per- 
sonal handwriting. 

Juua F., Salem.—The waltz was introduced into England about 1813, and 
was fiercely opposed at first; but when the Emperor Alexander danced it at 
Almack’s, its triumph was complete. 

F. F.—Charlotte Bronte died in 1855, a few months after her marriage with a 
young clergyman of Haworth, Yorkshire, England. 

Mars. L. R. F.—You cannot dress tastefully without a knowledge of the har- 
mony of colors. Half the fashionable costumes are offensive to the eye of 
an artist. 

8. 8.—Your intention of going abroad must be notified to the Life Insurance 
Company. 

Sunscersen.—The following method of removing a finger-ring we have known 
tried with success :—Take a piece of fine but strong silk thread, and attach 
it firmly to the finger above the ring; then wind it round the finger tightly 
till you reach the ring, under which you must work the end of the silk, b: 
threading a needle with it; then dip the finger in sweet oil and saturate it 
thoroughly, and finally, begin to unwind the silk steadily and firmly. If 
the ring cannot be removed in this way, then you must have it filed off. 

A. P.. Boston.—Being opposed to gambling in every way and shape, we have 
never given a thought to the schemes you mention. 

Euma V., Williamsburgh, L. I.—The lium is a white woollen band worn 
over the shoulders of the Roman Catholic dignitaries, crossed in front, with 
one end hanging down and the other end behind, and fastened with three 
gold needles or pins. 

M. C.—Popular prejudices were at the bottom of her failure. We can give 
you a similar instance :—The name of a celebrated French actor being an- 
noanced at Berlin, the entire audi pplauded veh tly an actor who 
had previously been most justly condemned, but who, on this occasion ap- 
pearing in a new ch ter, was mistaken for the French celebrity. 

Amateun.—Rosa Bonheur’s picture of the ‘ Horse Fair” was purchased by a 
gentleman of Hoboken, New York. Two sketches of horses by her are 
owned in this city. 

Brrp-Fancien —Sparrows have been taught to catch butterflies. 

Fiorna.—The wild poppy is found in all parts of the world. 

Purit.—The religious senti ts of the Brahmins make comnrupieation with 
Europeans peculiarly offensive to them in many ways—but in none more 

than in the contact of shoes and gloves, which, being made of the skins of 
animals which they hold to be impure, cannot be touched by them without 
ollution. 

A Moraen.—We agree with you that too little attention is paid to the educa- 
tion of the heart. But all the scholastic drilling in the world is of no avail, 
if the child does not have good examples at home. 


THE SCOUT: 


THE YOUNG DRAGOON. 
A TALE OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


This is the title of the story commenced in The Flag of our 
Union this week. It is from the pen of a new contributor, who 
has written this tale on the spot where he has placed his scenes, 
which are also true to history and life. The story is of the stirring 
period of the Revolution, and the characters are actual and from 
life. The author will become a favorite with our readers at once. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... In 1786, the soil of England was owned by 200,000 corpo- 
rations and proprietors, and, in 1822, by 30,000. 

.... The American Engineer states that the safest seat in a 
railroad train is the middle of the last car but one. 

..+. Two and a half million feet of pine lumber were used in 
making clocks in Connecticut last year. 

.... Henry Anders, of New York, has come out with a defence 
of lager bier, in reply to the attacks of Dr. Dixon, of the Scalpel. 

..+. One of the set of anchors for the leviathan steamship Great 
Eastern, is now lying at Liverpool, and weighs 6 tons 19 cwt. 

.... Paris is now furnished with hackney-coaches, in each of 
which there is a clock, so that disputes about time are impossible. 

..+. The city of Portland is lighted with gas obtained from 
peat, so that it can com-pefe with other cities. 

.... The telegraph cable, connecting Europe and Africa, has 
been laid between Bona and Cape Tenlada, a distance of 145 miles. 

.++. The Cunard Steamship Company generously contributed 
$250 towards the relief of the survivors of the Central America. 
. «e+. Sir E. B. Lytton receives five hundred dollars a month 
for his serial story in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

.++. Thackeray is busy drawing the illustrations for his new 
novel ; but he does not draw as well as he writes. 

-++» The Montreal Pilot has it, “on the very best authority,” 
that the Prince of Wales intends to visit Canada next summer. 

-++. Alarge war steamer for the emperor of Russia is now 
building in New York. She’ll be a rusher herself. 

... A statue of the late Daniel O’Connell has just been inau- 

gurated at Limerick. It is bronze, and of colossal size. 

.... M. Benito Inarez, Vice-President of Mexico, is a full- 
blooded Indian. He is said to be a man of great ability. 

++» The Montreal Steamship Company is now building four 
new steamers of 2300 tons burthen each, for their line. 

.... A Bordeaux paper trusts that subscriptions will be raised 
in every town in France for the sufferers in India. 

.-.+ Madame Ristori has been tempted by an offer of $4000 a 
month, to play an engagement in Madrid. 

-++» Mazzini, it is said, is making another attempt to revolu- 
tionize Italy, but is not the man to succeed in it. 

..+« The tallest man in the United States army is a native of 
Georgia, who stands 6 feet 6 1-5 inches. 

.... Washington Irving is about to write a life of Kit Carson, 
it is said. The subject is a good one. 

.... The Mormons intend to make a desperate attempt for the 
admission of Utah as a State. Learn to obey the laws first. 


THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 

Every one was charmed with the beautiful discourse on flowers 
delivered by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, at the close of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Exhibition, last month. It was 
rather a talk about flowers than a finished address, and claimed as 
no more by the orator. It was dashing, discursive, careless, but 
eloquent. He did not hesitate to tell his audience at times “‘ what 
they themselves did know,” but there was a fresh manner in his 
telling that deepened the impression of the home truth. He de- 
claimed against the sordid spirit that measured a gift of God by 
its value in dollars and cents. 

“If there were no indications of the bounty and goodness of 
God except in flowers, that evidence would be all sufficient—no 
better evidence of God’s high attributes would be needed. He 
created the little flowers that nestle in the crevices of the rocks 
on sterile, bleak mountains. He made the dandelions, and said, 
‘Sow the meadows with them, and let them be the stars of the 
earth.’ It may be taken for granted that those flowers which are 
the most multitudinous, the most abundant, are for some reasons 
the best. The speaker loved to look at the blossoms on the apple- 
trees—not one blossom for one apple, but a hundred blossoms for 
one apple—and say to himself, how God loves us, because he has 
stuck flowers upon the trees, and made nosegays for every part 
of the landscape, and there is enough—abundance everywhere. 
Look at the variety; no author on earth is so voluminous as God 
is. The complications of form and color cannot be multiplied. 
There is every conceivable variety and combination. Walk away 
from the man who says it is beneath you to admire flowers. When 
aman reads the written word of God so much that he cannot 
appreciate the natural word, it is not because he knows more of 
God, but rather because he knows less than he who does love 
the book of nature.” 

There is an innate love of flowers in the heart of man. In a 
state of nature this finds ready expression. The savage maiden 
decks her long black tresses with the flowers of the forest; the 
fair Hindu graces her temples with the silver lily gathered from 
the golden Ganges. With the refinements of civilization, flowers 
are entwined with our dearest and tenderest associations ; the bride 
goes to the altar with the orange-flower on her brow, and the 
maiden to the grave with the white rose on her bosom. Under 
emblematic roses, rival houses have marched to battle, and there 
was once no prouder blazon than the golden lilies on the oriflamme 
of France. 

The perfume of flowers breathes all through the poetry of Eng- 
land, and gives it a peculiar charm. Would that the love and 
culture of flowers were universal! Much has been done, how- 
ever, and much is doing, and we look to see the time when every 
cottage will be gay with flowers, and every poor man’s window 
show a blossom. 


A SALT MOUNTAIN, 

A hill or mountain of rock salt has recently been discovered in 
the State of Missouri, which promises to be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the mineral resources of that young and growing State. 
This salt mountain is situated on the Missouri side of the Missis- 
sippi River, on the borders of Perry and St. Geneveive counties, 
about seventy-two miles from the city of St. Louis. It is on the 
bank of Saline Creek, which empties into the Mississippi about 
three and a half miles below St. Mary’s landing. This deposit 
is represented as being of vast extent, capable of supplying the 
whole valley of the west with this prime necessary of life. In the 
mass it resembles quartz rock, slightly colored with brown, an- 
swering precisely to the description of the rock salt of the Cracow 
mines in Poland. The taste is pure and clean, and when pulver- 
ized, it is as white as any of the table salt now in use. The St. 
Louis Democrat, which has seen a specimen of this rock salt, 
augurs the greatest results from this most important and valuable 
discovery, in its tendency to cheapen the price of this commodity 
of universal use. The high cost of salt, and its poor quality, have 
hitherto been serious obstacles in the way of packing provisions 
in the western country. r 


» 


To our Reapers.—Any persons who experience trouble in 
obtaining our paper regularly, through any of the various modes 
of transmission and supply, incidental to the publishing business, 
have only to enclose their subscriptions direct to this office, and 
the paper will be regularly mailed to them at the earliest moment 
after publication, in a neat, clean form, with never-failing 
punctuality. 


Tue West.—Travellers to the West, having occasion to visit 
: Buffalo, will find the “Mansion” a desirable hotel. It is pleas- 
antly located in the business part of the city, and near the depot 
of the New York Central and Lake Shore Railroads. . The table 
is liberally spread, and particular attention given to the comfort 
of guests in its neat and commodious apartments. 


> 


combated by plenty of air, exercise, and as much food as the 
patient can digest. He says, in so many words, “if you want to 
get well, go in for beef and out-door air.” Such prescriptions are 
certainly “not bad to take.” 


+ > 


A Trvuism.—It will not do for a man to bump his head against 
an iron post, even if he has a brick init, unless he is morally con-, 
vinced that his head is the hardest. : 


Fireman’s Parape.—The parade of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment, last month, was the finest we ever witnessed: They had a 
glorious day for their celebration. ’ 


. John Lombard 


ConsumptTion.—Dr. Hall insists that this fell disease must be 


EASTERN PERSONAGES. 

On the last page of the present number we have placed a group 
of fine portraits of the eldest son of the king of Delhi, his treas- 
urer and physician, engraved from an original picture painted in 
the palace of Delhi by an English artist. The central figure is 
the king’s son, on the right is his treasurer, a Hindoo, and on the 
left his physician, a Mussulman, each carrying a morchul, or brush 
made of peacock’s tails, to drive away the flies. The proper title 
of the king of Delhi is Padisha—a title also assumed by the Otto- 
man Sultan ; in fact, they are both ethnologically of the same race, 
although the title of padisha is Persian, and sultan is Arabic, 
meaning “potentate.” Up to a very late date the padisha was 
called by the Hindoos the Rajah of Indraprestha, and on coins 
he was styled the “emperor of the world.” But in later times 
the East India Company has declined all his propositions to renew 
any monetary currency. The “heir apparent,” as he was called, 
had a separate household, with a very liberal allowance from his 
father. A large portion of the revenues was given to idle ulemas, 
dervishes and hangers-on, one half of them rabid fanatics, and 
the remainder dissolute and disorderly parasites and dependents. 

The titular or royal family of Delhi belongs to one of those cen- 
tral Asiatic Tartar races that have repeatedly conquered domin- 
ion south of the Himmalayas, through the valor of Uzrian and 
Mongol followers. Timour, Baber, Akbar and Aurungzebe, were 
all of the family of the present musnud of Delhi, and were the 
most illustrious of his predecessors; in fact, their recorded splen- 
dor alone gives an historical importance to the pale shadow ot 
the great Mogul. Baber was a lineal descendant of Timour, and 
in his successive conquests of Cabul, Bokhara and Hindostan, his 
career was similar to that of the great Tartar emperor. The 
great battle of Paniput laid India at his feet, and in 1526, the 
year of the conquest of Hungary by Suliman the Magnificent, 
Baber entered Delhi and founded the dynasty which still has a 
nominal existence. Akbar has been extolled by Oriental histo- 
rians as having “no faults except virtues carried to extremes.” 
He was the contemporary of Elizabeth of England, and Aurung- 
zebe of Charles II. and William III. Previous to the last out- 
break in India, the present nominal king received 50,000 dollars 
amonth. But, as his landed property was large, his probable in- 
come was $1,500,000 a year. Formerly the padisha of Delhi and 
his son resided in the magnificent palace of his ancestors; but it 
having been required for other purposes—in fact, with all its mag- 
nificence, it was tumbling into ruins—he has latterly lived in the 
new city of Delhi, fortified by English engineers, and, unluckily 
for the British, garrisoned by the 38th, 53d, and 74th native regi- 
ments. What part the king played in the late atrocities cannot 
be exactly ascertained. He doubtless secretly desired the over- 
throw of the British rule, but the fear of losing his pension and 
his life was probably predominant, and it is most likely that he 
was merely the passive tool of the insurgents. Still he holds a 
dangerous position, having an historical name in Delhi, the focus 
of Moslem fanaticism in India. 


> 
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Batxovu’s PictoriaL COMPLETE.—We have a few sets left of 
our illustrated journal from the commencement, bound in uniform 
style, full gilt, strong and perfect, with illumined covers and -in- 
dexes, forming twelve superb volumes. The set is carefully 
packed and sent by express on the receipt of $24. They can 
never be reprinted, and a set cannot be had at any price when the 
few copies we now have are all sold. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Henry W. Fittredge, of Lake City, 
Minn., te Miss Elizabeth F. Dickason; by Kev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Samuel G. 
Clarke to Miss Martha A. Kuhn; Y Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. William 8. Ham 
to Miss Lucy W. Marsh; by Rev. Mr. Chapin. Mr. Emery D. Leighton to Miss 
Roxie yo by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Ashley C. Morrill, of St. Anthony, 
Minn., to Miss Sophia E. Warren; by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Charles A. Bur- 
ditt to Miss Charlotte Farrington; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. G 
to Miss Sarah E. Tuttle; by Rev. Mr. Winkley. Mr. Geo’ H. Merriam to 
Miss Susan W. Gould.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. George 0. Ty- 
ler, of Lowell, to Miss Lizzie H Patten.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Caldicott, 
Mr. Charles E. Joyce to Miss Lizzie C. Newton.—At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. 
Wildes, Mr. Charles F. Crehore to Miss Mary W. Loring —At Stoneham, by 
Rev. Mr. Barnes. Mr. Christopher C. Rines to Miss Sarah A. Pratt, both of 
Charlestown.—At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Sewall, Mr. E. C. Chapin to Miss Fanuie 
M. Breed.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Dwinell, Rev. J. A. Hood to Miss Emily P. 
Greene, both of Pittsfield, N. H.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
» of Boston, to Miss 8. Jonnie Proctor.—At Worcester, by Rev. 
Mr. Higginson, Mr. Henry A. Hoyt to Miss Louisa M. Gates.—At New Bed- 
ford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Amos W. Staples to Miss Hannah E. Kempton. 


P. Little 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Richard Sherwin, printer, 72; Mr. Edwin L Baker, 25; 
Mr. Henry Williams, 71; Mr. Henry M. Phelps, 36; Mr. T Baker, 71; 
Mrs. Mary H. Haskell, 25; Mr. Daniel Rhodes, 71; Mr. James McAllister, Jr., 
22; Mrs. M. E. Thompson, 40; Mr. Noah Hinkley, 68; Mr. Ebenezer White, 
71; Mrs. Ruth Goodwin, 90; Mrs. Mary Beal. 71.—At Roxbury, Mr. William 
Cheever, 75.—At Dorchester, Miss Ann Maria Preston. 28.—At West Cam- 
bridge, Mr. William Hill, 80.—At Brookline, John Eliot Thayer, Esq., 54.— 
At Quincy, Mr. William’ Belcher, 68.—At Mal 


At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah A. Johnson, 73.—At Bradford, Mr. Isaac Morse, 
66.—At Sharon, Miss Elmira W. Reynolds, 22.—At Marlboro. Mrs. Elizabeth 


Sarah A. Derby, 53.—At New Bedford, Mr. Benjamin I. 
. Elihu Collins. 
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60.—At Watertown, Mr. Michael Gay, 78.—At Lexington, Mr. John Viles, 76 { Re 
—At Hingham, Miss Martha Hobart, 23.—At Lynn, Major Daniel Rust Witt, i 
90.—At Salem, Mr. Philip Chase, 89.—At Danvers, Mrs. Lydia Danforth, 63.— ‘ } : 
Bennett, 22.—At West Bridgewater, Mrs. Anne C. Alger, 7 At Tauntoa, k 
Mr. Koswell Whittemore, 73.— At Sterling, Miss Sophia EB. Welch, 24.—At 
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The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
- 4 QUEEN THOU SHOULDST HAVE BEEN.” 


BY M. POTTER, JR. 


A queen thou shouldst have been—a queen, 
Not in realm of beauty, or of love, 
Like Elizabeth of old, with power most supreme, 
And a heart that nought could move ; 
How bravely the sceptre in thy hand thou wouldst wield : 
*Twould be very death to meet thine eye. : 
Ah, upon the earth there's nought from thy queenly wrath could shield, 
Those who dared thy power to defy. 


But, alas! fate has made thee but a girl—a girl 

With a spirit arrogant and proud, 
” With « countenance but fair—neither neck nor brow of pearl, 

Though thy mind has been worthily endowed. 

What avails the loftiest mind, if the spirit be unkind 
To those whose wishes are but for thy weal? 

Pride and passion are the foes which blind—which blind 
Our virtues—our deformities reveal. 


Youth is with thee—with thy strength thou might’st rise 
To be empress of thyself—of thy faults; 
Wouldst thou but aspire to this throne, change the adage of the wise, 
Though pride may never fall, still it Aalts. 
Let humility deck thy mind—otherwise without a speck : 
And no queen could rival thee in grace ; 
But while upon your heart you leave arrogance to fleck 
It from happiness will win the race. ‘ 


THE POETS. 


Sit still upon your thrones, 
0, ye poetic ones! 
And if, sooth, the world decry you, 
Let it pass unchallenged by you! 
Ye to yourselves suffice, 
Without its flatteries, 
Self-contentedly approve you 
Unto Him who sits above you!—Miss Barggrr. 


NOISY PRAISE. 


The noisy praise 
Of giddy crowds is changeable as winds ; 
Still vehement, and still without a cause; 
Servant to change, and blowing in the tide 
Of swoln success; but veering with the ebb, 
It leaves the channel dry.—Darpzn. 


design. Set the mosaic carefully, and you have a beautiful ornament; learn 
to understand intelligently the passing enjoyments which chance, which your 
character gives you, or which Heaven sends you, and you have an agreeable 
existence. Why always look to the horizon when there are such fine roses in 
the garden you live in?”...... Mr. John Graham, of Saccarappa, Maine, has a 
pumpkin vine eighty feet long, and for every four feet there is a pumpkin— 
some of them of an enormous size. The spot where the seed was planted was 
enriched by the carcass of a hog buried there last fall. .....The farmers bring 
nothing into market that goes faster than potatoes. They rot in about 
twenty-four hours, if not eaten before. .....The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Tribune says :—‘‘ Among the new projects soon to be incorpo- 
rated with the Agricultural Bureau is that of a model farm. W. W. Corco- 
ran, the rich banker, has offered the use of a suitable tract of land two miles 
from town on the eastern branch of the Potomac. Sufficient legal authority 
may be found for the proceeding in existing legislation.”’...... Brandy and 
water are said to be an infallible preventive of—hcalthy eyes!...... “ What 
did that house cost you?” is not an unfrequent inquiry. “I am ashamed to 
tell you,” or “‘ more than it is worth,” is a very common response. The true 
anewer, in too many instances, is, “It has cost me my soul!”......A good 
story is told of a Michigan man, who recently went down into Indiana to buy 
a drove of horses. He was longer than he intended to be absent, and failed 
to meet a business engagement. On being rather reproached for not being 
home, he made due apology. ‘I tell you how it is, squire—at every little 
darned town, they wanted me to stop and be president of the bank!”......A 
Mr. Taylor, of Cohoes, New York, one of the Central America’s passengers 
saved, was in the water ten hours. He was floating about on a plank with 
another man, a New Yorker, and states, that after having been in the water 
four or five hours, with scarcely a hope remaining of being picked up, his 
companion addressed to him the following query, in the most nonchalant 
tone :—* Well, Taylor, where are you going to put up to-night?” If that 
wasn’t cool, we don’t know what coolness is......A woman’s heart is the 
place for 8 man’s likeness. Daguerreotype-like, an instant gives the impres- 
sion, but an age of sorrow and change cannot efface it. .....Eddowe’s Shrews- 
bury Journal states that an old man, feeling unwell in the night, got up to 
obtain some pills from the chimney-piece, but in mistake laid hold of his 
nephew’s gold studs, which happened to be on the mantel-piece, and swallow- 
ed them, merely remarking to his wife that the heat of the fire had made the 
pills hard...... The Bombay Courier says it is the feeling of millions in India. 
that the Koh-i-noor diamond will always be fatal to its possessor—and that 
from the day it found a resting-place in the diadem of Victoria, the fate of 
the English crown was sealed. So deeply and generally is this idea rooted in 
the Hindoo mind, that the Bombay print actually combats the superstition, 
as if there were danger of its spreading among its English readers. .....The 
Sepoy rebellion forms a frequent topic of conversation now-a-days. The 
name Sepoy, or Sipoy, is derived by Bishop Heber, from “sip,” the bow and 
arrow. which were originally in almost universal use by the soldiers of India 
in offensive warfare. ..... A young lady named Smith, residing in Charles City 
county, Virginia, playfully snapped a gun at her lover, Samuel Throg, sup- 
posing it to be empty. Unfortunately, it happened to be loaded; and when 
the trigger was pulled, it exploded, depositing its contents in the side of 
young Throg’s head, killing him instantly......A kind-hearted little spouse, 


ted and shawled, very recently appeared at the door of a room, where 


@ditor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The second engagement of Edwin Booth at the Boston Theatre, which ter- 
minated last month, confirmed the favorable opinions formed by the public 
during the last season. No one denies him the possession of brilliant genius. 
The defects of his style are only those of youth—the beauties of his acting are 
of sterling and permanent value. He fully satisfied those who remember his 
father in his best days, in the same characters. A glorious future lies before 
him—fame and fortune are within his grasp—his destiny is in his own hands. 
Let us hope that, true to himself, he will be for many years the ornament of 
the American stage......‘‘ Always be prepared for death.” This was the 
admonition of a Mormon elder, as he placed in his son’s belt two bowie knives 
and a brace of pistols......A Persian poet says, ‘ Night comes on, when the 
ink-bottle of heaven is overturned.” Another calls the evening dew, “the 
perspiration of the moon.”......The State of Maine isin possession of full 
information as to the tourist arrangement by the Great Eastern. She will 
certainly make three trips to Portland—having first made an experimental 
one to Lisbon, Gibraltar, or some other port, to test her machinery—leaving 
for Portland about the first of April. .....The Pacific Railway in Texas is be- 
ing graded at the rate of two miles per week, and 500 hands are engaged on 
the work......No one who walks Broadway, or Washington, or Chestnut 
Streets, would think that we were passing through a financial crisis, to gaze 
upon the splendid attire of the fairer and better portion of humanity. Never 
were toilets more brilliant or expensive. It would seem as if milliners and 
theatrical managers thrive the more the harder were the times... ... The Cen- 
tral Park, in New York, will contain seven hundred acres—a magnificent 
public domain worthy of the great city New York is, and the greater that she 
will be......While the United States -war Portsmouth was at Bang- 
kok, the second king of Siam paid her a visit. A letter-writer says. that on 
an invitation from Captain Foote, he ‘came down the river from Bangkok to 
our anchorage, thirty-five miles distant, in order to visit the ship; and was 
80 much gratified with his visit, that he repeated it tae next day, remaining 
on board nearly the whole of each day. He was accompanied by his son. 
Prince George Washington, and by a suite of officers and nobles. This is the 
first time that a king of Siam has ever visited a man-of-war, and it is justly 
received as an act expressive of the most cordial friendship toward the United 
States. His majesty was ived with the customary salute of twenty-one 
guns, with manned yards, and other appropriate demonstrations.”. ....A. 
Dudiey Mann, Esq. writes to the Philadelphia Press, that he has no doubts 
whatever concerning the success of his effort to establish direct lines of steam- 
ers between Europe and southern ports. He says the holders, who are lim- 
ited to a share of $100 each, are multiplying rapidly from day to day. The 
company asks no aid whatever from the government. The only remunera- 
tion which it expects for mail-carrying is its fair earnings acccrding to estab- 
lished postal rates...... Hon. Edward Everett has made a favorable response 
to the invitation extended him by the Georgia State Agricultural Society, 
and will deliver his oration on the life and character of Washington, in the 
city of Montgomery, at the fair in November next. He has also consented to 
visit Mobile about the same time, for the same purpose......Betsey, in the 
play of “‘ The World’s a Mask,” says she can no more stand all the kissing in 
the family than she can all the washing......Several magnificent subscrip- 
tions have been received by the lord mayor of London, on behalf of the suffer- 
ers in India. Napoleon has sent a thousand pounds; the Imperial Guard 
have sent four hundred pounds, and Lord Palmerston and others have also 
come forward very liberally. At present, Lord Dalhousie’s $25,000 is the 
most princely gift; this, so far as we can hear. was not given as conscience 
money...... Despatches have been received from Commissioner Parker rela- 
tive to the alleged complication of Consul Keenan in the British hostilities at 
Canton. The latter vindicated himself by saying, that he went thither in 
the discharge of his official duties, and instead of carrying the American flag 
at the head of the forces, he merely dispossessed a seaman of the sloop Levant 
of the flag the sailor had wrapped around himself. .....Madame Girardin says 
of happiness :—‘‘ For ages happiness has been represented as a huge precious 
stone, impossible to find, which people seek for hopelessly. It is not so—hap- 
piness is a mosaic, composed of a thousand little stones, which, separately and 
of themselves, have little value, but which, united with art form a graceful 


her good-natured liege lord was about to indulge in a comfortable snooze. 
“My dear, Iam going shopping. What shall I bring you to comfort you?” 
—“I don’t know, love; I don’t think of anything I want particularly just 
now. Come and kiss me. I will tell you, however, what I want you to don’t 
bring What is it, pray?” — Pray don’t bring me in debt.”’......Ad- 
vice is like snow—the softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper 
it sinks into, the mind. .....A new steain plough, differing in principle from 
any hitherto brought to the notice of the public, has been invented by a resi- 
dent of Glasgow, Scotland. The machine sends out two plough-shares of the 
ordinary form on each side, moving forward as the furrows are turned up, 
and capable of wheeling round at the end of the field. It is calculated to 
plough from three to six acres per day with a man and boy, and to consume 
from four to eight hundred weight of coal, according to the power of the 
engine. .....A new style of toilet mirror, to which is attached an adjustable 
telescopic rod, is coming into high repute. The invention is English, and 
can be adapted to ordinary toilet-glasses. Its charm consists in reflecting the 
back of the head, simultaneously with the face, and thus assisting the opera- 
tions of head-dressing. The circular mirror is so arranged that it can be 
hung back out of the way, when not required for toilet purposes. This 
mirror is sold at the fancy stores in Boston. It is called le miroir face et 
muque......°‘Many a man,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “ would lose thousands of 
pounds, and be able to say, ‘The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord,’ but if a button were wanting on his shirt, 
would get into a furious rage.”......Archbishop Denison has written to the 
papers, to say that, ‘ so long as he is an incumbent of an English parish, he 
will neither marry in his church, nor allow any other clergyman to marry 
there, one who has been lawfully married, and whose marriage has been le- 
gally dissolved, during the lifetime of the other party.”’......A poor fellow 
who couldn’t obtain a discount, asserted that *‘ bank-bills were make-believe 
money.”’...... The Concord (N. H.) Democrat announces the death of Peter 
Ayre, at the Shaker Village, Canterbury. He was one of the founders of the 
society of Shakers, having been a member of that fraternity upwards of sev- 
enty years. He was a most powerful, athletic man, and one of the few sur- 
vivors who took part in the American Revolution..,...Mrs. La Vert, of Mo- 
bile, has a lively gossipping notice of English celebrities in her new book. 
The great Tupper she found “‘a most pleasant, charming man.” Albert 
Smith, the showman, and Barnum’s English ally, was “full of jest and mer- 
riment.” Cruikshank was “‘a queer, wild-looking person.” Miss Pardoe is 
“fresh, bright-eyed, merry and talkative.” Miss Strickland is ‘tall, formal 
and stately, but with an earnest and kind manner.” Mackay, the poet of the 
people, “‘ has a fine face, lighted up with noble emotions of the soul.”” Monck- 
ten Milnes, the poet and member of parliament, has ‘‘a beautiful forehead, 
and most expressive eyes.” ‘ A soft shade of sadness lingers over the poetic 
face” of Tennyson...... The contract for constructing the new sloop-of-war 


Waltham last month was a complete success. Hon. N. P. Banks delivered a 
practical address, there was a collation at which other speeches were made, 
and a spirited regatta upon Charles River closed the festivities......Why is 
an unwelcome visitor like a shady tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 


» 


THE WIND. 

The wind is a musician at birth. We extend a silken thread 
in the crevice of a window, and the wind finds it and sighs over 
it, and goes up and down the scale upon it. It tries almost every- 
thing upon earth, to see if there is music init. It persuades a 
tone out of the great bell in the tower, when the sexton is at home 
and asleep; it makes a mournful harp of the giant pines, and it 
does not disdain to try what sort of a whistle can be made of the 
humblest chimney in the world. How it will play upon a great 
tree, till every leaf thrills with the note in it, and wind up the river 
that runs at its base, for a sort of murmuring accompaniment. 
And what a melody it sings, when it gives a concert with a full 
choir of the waves of the sea, and performs an anthem between 
the two worlds, that goes up, perhaps, to the stars that love music 
the most and sang it the first. Then how fondly it haunts old 
houses—moaning under the eaves, sighing in the halls, openin 
old doors without fingers, and singing a measure of some sad, ol 
song, around the fireless and d hearth —B. F. Taylor. 


Choice Miscellany. 


AN ECONOMICAL LITTERATEUR. 

A correspondent of the Boston Courier, who attended the re- 
cent commencement of the Bowdoin College, thus describes a 
character whom he encountered on that occasion :—“ One of the 
alumni pointed out to me this afternoon a short, elderly man, 
with a pale face and a generally wan look, whom he introduced 
as Curtis. Whether he has any prefix or affix to his name, or 
whether, like the heroes of old, one name suffices for him, I know 
not. He has been here a number of years, and gathers a hard- 
earned support from menial services for the students. He blacks 
their boots, builds their fires, and works early and late. He lives 
in a sort of hut alone, and prepares his own food. His expenses 
for board in summer amount to about thirteen cents per week, 
and in winter are but afew cents more. All his money is devoted 
to the purchase of books. He is a large and retentive reader, and 
is well informed on almost all subjects. I am informed that in 
his little hut he has some thousands of volumes stored away, 
which he announces his intention of bequeathing to the college. 
His cockney pronunciation shows him to be English, but of his 
early life no one knows but himself, and he is wholly reticent. I 
am promised a visit to his house, and, if I go, will tell you more 
of him and his library. He is another of those mysteries which 
abound in our country—a country of which fifty-cent poetasters 
and story-tellers complain that it lacks subjects for romance.” 
The New York Evening Post remarks :—‘“ This famous charac- 
ter, we learn from a graduate of Bowdoin, is universally known 
among the students as “ Diogenes.” He keeps all the facts of his 
history a profound secret—except that occasionally, after imbibing 
too freely, he drops a few mysterious hints about his early life. 
His great delight is, after a few days of indulgence, to go to the 
college rooms, long before daylight, and recite from mem 
pages of Pope, Dryden, Rogers, Campbell, and others of his 
favorite poets. His coming is heralded by his shrill whistling of 
a multitude of martial airs. His library, which he keeps stowed 
away in chests, in the shanty in which he sleeps, will probably be 
bequeathed, in accordance with his often repeated determination, 
to the libraries of the college, over whose welfare he considers 
himself as having the chief care.” ’ 


ROMANCE IN HIGH LIFE, 

Among the presentations to her majesty at one of the drawing- 
rooms this season, was a young lady upon her marriage, and 
about whose nuptials a story is current of more than usual interest 
in these unromantic times. She is the daughter of a baronet 
holding a distinguished position. Among the suitors of this 
young lady, who is as pretty as accomplished, was one of very 
advanced years ; but it was in vain that all the allurements conse- 
quent upon the possession of riches were set forth. The fair 
maiden showed herself completely indifferent to the golden prize 
that lay at her feet, and, in spite of the strong recommendations of 
“papa,” it was unhesitatingly rejected. So far, therefore, every- 
thing was perfectly natural and very unromantic. But it seems 
that the gentleman, after his proposals had been declined (of 
course with the usual protestations of respect and esteem), again 
sought an interview, and assured the lady that his attachment 
was not selfish—that he was ready, at any sacrifice, to do anything 
that could contribute to her happiness; and that, if her affections 
were fixed on any one whose wealth might not be adequate to his 
good fortune, he was ready, by a settlement even to the extent of 
£100,000, to place her happiness in her own power. Such a proof 
of disinterested attachment was perfectly undeniable; and it is 
said the young lady pondered so much over it, that, like the re- 
cital of Othello’s dangers, it wrought a complete revulsion of feel- 
ing. Wedo not pretend to know on what kind of “hint” the 
venerable gentleman spoke again; but speak again he did, and 
with so much effect, that the happy day was soon named, and the 
nuptials in due course solemnized, and the fair bride presented on 
her marriage to the queen. ‘The world gives, with its usual gen- 
erosity, an almost fabulous amount to Mr. ’s fortune, but it is 
very well known that one item in it is £150,000 railway stock, 
more than half of which is paying six per cent.—Court Journal. 


+ > 


TEA-TASTING. 

A New York correspondent gives the following particulars of 
the effects of “ ye, A and sampling upon the constitutions 
of those engaged in the business :—“ ‘The death of a famous tea- 
broker in this city, lately, calls to mind the curious nature of his 
business. I wonder if any of your readers at the West know that 
their fastidiousness in the choice of the herb which cheers, but not 
inebriates, is the cause of the establishment of a profession called 
“‘tea-tasting,” which is as certain death to a man as the continued 
practice of opium eating. The success of the tea-broker, or taster, 
depends upon the trained accuracy of his nose and palate, his ex- 
perience in the want of the American market, and a keen business 
tact. If he has these qualities in high cultivation, he may make 
from $20,000 to $40,000 per annum while he lives, and die of 
ulceration of the lungs. He overhauls a cargo of tea, classifies it, 
and determines the value of each sort. In doing this, he first 
looks at the color of the leaf, and the general cleanliness of it. 
He next takes a quantity of the herb in his hand, and breathing 
his warm breath on it, he snuffs up the fragrance. In doing this, 
he draws into his lungs a quantity of irritating and stimulating 
dust, which is by no means wholesome. Then sitting down at 
the table in his office, on which is a long row of little porcelain 
cups and a pot of hot water, he “draws” the tea and tastes the 
infusion. In this way he classifies the different sorts to the minut- 
est shade, marks the different prices, and is then ready to com 
his work with the invoice. The skill of these tasters is fairly mar- 
vellous ; but the effect of the business on their health is, as I have 
said, ruinous. They grow lean, nervous and consumptive. At 
the end of a hard day’s work they feel and act as tty and 
cross as a hysteric old maid.” 
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GEORGE THE FOURTH WHEN AN INFANT. 

Before the prince was twelve days old, he was exhibited to the 
public every drawing-room day from one to three o’clock ; caudle 
was onved all spectators, and the cake consumed came to £40 
aday! An address was presented to the prince before he was 
three years old, his parents having diilled him for a week in the 
behaviour suitable to the ceremony and the “gracious reply.” 
The pulpits rang with fierce denunciations of the i of his 
inoctlation for the small-pox. At seven the prince, the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Clarence, and the princess-royal (only in her 
second year), held drawing-rooms! ‘The two elder boys some- 
times refused to appear at them till they had finished their game 
at cricket ; while the caricaturists introduced the prince with a kite 
on his back, York on a hobby-horse, Clarence spinning his top, 
and the princess-royal behind a screen mente bared very in- 
dispensable assistance from her narse.” It must be owned that 
both the court and the people have advanced very far beyond 
these absurd appearances.— Weekly Dispatch. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Eastty Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of.twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘* Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured foreach at TWo DOLLARS a year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


Several years ago there were collected at the great Luther Festi- 
val in Berlin, in a single room of the royal library, more than 
eight thousand volumes relating to the great Reformer and his 
works. —— A correspondent of the London Builder suggests that 
in the upper sash of every window there should be inserted a 
framed pane, that will open on hinges ; and that this should be com- 
pulsory, because in many instances the upper sashes of windows 
are fixed, compelling people to expose themselves to the evil in- 
fluences of draughts from opening the lower sashes of their win- 
dows. —— Mrs. Catharine Sinclair has made a successtul debut at 
the Haymarket Theatre, London. The critic of the London 
Daily News describes her as being the widow of the late Mr. 
Forrest. ——~ We see it is the fashion with the French ladies to 
attend the horse races in full turn-out. One of them recently wore 
a carriage dress to the Chantilly races which cost over six thou- 
sand dollars. —— Intemperance is a habit that is almost certain 
to result in failure. Even the moderate use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants to the man whose business requires a clear intellect and con- 
stant prudence is attended with danger. It clouds the perception, 
and creates a feeling of boldness and recklessness that may, in 
a moment, thwart the best laid plans of years. The business man 
who indulges at all in artificial stimulants can never be sure of 
himself. —— It is estimated that there are about four millions of 
female snuff-takers in the United States, using on an average-two 
pounds each per annum, or eight millions of pounds, at an ex- 

pense of two millions of dollars. —— Queen Victoria’s crown 
weighs three pounds, three ounces and five pennyweights, Troy. 
It contains 3093 jewels, one of which, a ruby, was worn in the 
helmet of Henry V., at the battle of Agincourt. —— Six Indians 
ran a ten-mile foot race in Buffalo, lately. A Cattaraugus Indian 
named Smith completed the distance in 56 minutes 32 seconds. 
All the others were nearly an hour.—— The European salt and 
fresh waters contain 853 species of fish, of which the waters of 
Britain and Italy have only 100 in common. The species identi- 
cal in the Mediterranean and Black Sea amount to no more than 
27, notwithstanding the contiguity of the two basins, and the 
direct intere« ication. Almost all the fish of the Caspian 
Sea are specifically distinct from those in other parts of the 
globe. —— Boswell once asked Johnson if a certain thing a mu- 
tual friend had done would injure his prospects in after life. 
Johnion gravely answered, “It may be mentioned against him at 
an election.” —— Two instances of remarkable longevity have 
recently been recorded. A Turkish manufacturer of toys near 
Constantmople died, aged one hundred and thirteen years, and a 
lady beloiging to a rich family of bankers of Constantinople 
died at Smyrna, at the age of about one hundred and seventeen 
years. —— Wordsworth did not possess the sense of smell, and 
never but once did he have the satisfaction of enjoying through 
this faculty the nature he loved so well. This was by a bed of 
stocks in full bom, and the enjoyment was like a vision of para- 
dise to him. ——~- Professor Rochelder, of Prague, has just dis- 
covered a new aniiphlogistic material, which promises to become 
of importance. {tis a liquid chemical composition, the secret of 
which is not yet dvulged, which renders wood and other articles 
indestructible by fire. Several successful experiments have been 
made, and others aie promised on a larger scale. —— Mormonism 
in New York city hes out; the Mormon newspaper is dead ; 
and when the congregation gathered in their meeting-house in 
Broome Street, lately, hey were told there would be no-more 
Mormon preaching there. —— One of the compositors of the New 
Orleans Bulletin—a very short man—returned to that office from 
Nicaragua lately. He besrs the mark of a bullet which just 
grazed the top of his hea‘, and is very thankful he is not two 
inches taller. —— After nummrous unsuccessful trials, the natural 
incubation of ostrich eggs has, it is said, just been accomplished 
at the government establishment at Algiers, and no doubt now 
exists that these birds may be riared in a domestic state. 
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FRranKLIn ON Fasuion.— Wher Dr. Franklin was in Paris, his 
daughter, Mrs. Bache, wrote to himfor a supply of feathers and 
thread lace. The doctor replied, characteristically, as follows : 
“If you wear your cambric ruffles as I do, and take care not to 
mend the holes, they will come in time to be lace; and feathers, 
my dear girl, may be had in America trom every turkey’s tail.” 
What would the doctor say, were he living now, and saw the 
excesses, in the manner of dress, hoops, lice and foreign feathers, 
into which American ladies run ¢ 


\ 


Monster Turtie.—Captain Samuel Gibton took at the mouth 
of the Potomac, the other day, a sea turtle weighing 356 pounds 
—the largest ever taken in those waters, and big enough to make 
every alderman’s mouth water from Eastport to New Orleans. 


Crixo.tins.—“ Carl Benson,” who is living at Baden-Baden, 
in speaking of the ladies dresses there, said he took, the trouble to 
measure one, and found it four and a half feet wide. Two ladies, 
thus dressed, occupy ten feet of roadway.. Excruciating ! 


> 
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Tas Pass10ons.—By annihilating the desires, you annihilate 
the mind. Every man without passions has* within him neither 
principle, action, nor motive to act. 


Wapsive Gatherings. 


It is estimated that the wheat crop of Georgia, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, wiil amount to four and a half million bushels. 


The Quebec Colonist states that a young lady, who was fishing 
in Lake Colvin, St. Augustine, L. &. caught a sun-fish, in the 
belly of which was found a gold ring. 

John Hennighan, an Irishman, 21 years of age, has been sen- 
tenced to forty years in the State prison, by Judge Russell, of New 
York, he having been proved guilty of highway robbery. 

The statistics of breadstuffs and provisions in the United States 
and Europe, show that for ten years, agriculture has not kept 
pace with the increase of population and theedemand for food. 


In Patriot, Indiana, the keeper of a grocery sold liquor to Al- 
bert Driver, a boy ten years old, who got very drunk, and died 
effects the next day. The man decamped to avoid being 
ynched. 


There are in New York four hundred and ninety-two establish- 
ments where ready-made clothing is manufactured ; and a number 
of leading houses do business to the amount of over two million 
dollars a year. 


A young blind man named Henry Baker, who had been in an 
institution for the blind at Staunton, Va., about a week, in at- 
tempting to walk about unattended, fell from a considerable 
height, and received such injuries as soon resulted in his death. 

There appear, at present, 510 journals at Paris; of which 40 
are dedicated to politics, and the remaining 470 to literature, art, 
science and the finances. From the lstof January to the 7th of 
August, of this year, 108 new journals have appeared in the French 
metropolis. 


Mrs. Marshall, a widow, obtained a verdict of $5000 in the 
Kings county circuit court, lately, against the Kerosine Gas 
Works Company, Newtown, L. L., for the loss of her husband, 
sg was killed by the explosion which took place there in Novem- 

r, 1855. 


It is stated that a tree was cut down, lately, in Calhoun county, 
Illinois, which made five thousand staves, that were sold for $11 
a thousand—total, $55; and the top made six cords and a half of 
wood, sold at $3 per cord—total, $19 50. Total product of the 
tree, $74 50. 


Mr. J. R. Baird, of Vincennes, Indiana, has sent to the Scien- 
tific American a specimen of his daughter’s workwomanship—a 
most skilful and ingenious piece of Jady’s work. It consists of four 
stockings, knitted at one operation on only four needles. The 
stockings are one inside the other, and each distinct and separate, 

Mrs. Margaret Lister, of the village of Clayton, England, lately 
met her death in a sudden and somewhat singular manner. De- 
ceased was attending to her household duties, when she fell upon 
an earthenware bowl which she was carrying; and the hedhen 
pieces so cut her arm, that she died from of blood about 
twenty minutes afterwards. 

The president has signed the proclamation for the sale of about 
two millions and a half acres of public land in California, and up- 
wards of 450,000 acres in Missouri, and in the unlocated tracts in 
the Sioux half-breed reservation, on Lake Pepin, Minnesota. 
The sales in California will take place in May, and in Missouri 
and Minnesota, in March next. 

Jacob Strawn, the celebrated cattle dealer and landholder of 
Morgan county, Illinois, has recently sold off a corner of his farm 
in that county, being 3330 acres at $30 per acre, amounting to the 
insignificant sum off $99,000. He has made several other sales of 
land, lately, and yet has ground left sufficient to raise enough to 
feed the whole population of Illinois. 

The first introduction of gas into Calcutta took place on the Ist 
of July last. For the first week the crowds of natives who parad- 
ed the stteets were immense, and their conjectures as to the cause 
of the light were amusing. Crowds assemble every evening, and 
run along the line of the lamplighter, setting up a shout of aston- 


-ishment as he applies his lantern to the burner. 


It appears that there are about six millions of women upwards 
of twenty years of age, in the British Isles—of whom nearly one 
million eight hundred thousand are unmarried. Of widows, there 
are in the vicinity of eight hundred thousand! What a By they 
do not form themselves into societies and emigrate to our Western 
wilds, where single men are as thick as blackberries, and hus- 
bands can be had for the asking. 

A little boy named Lark, seven or eight years old, while passing 
through a al in Nashville, was attacked by a large bull-dog, 
and torn nearly to pieces. He was seized first by the throat, and 
afterwards by the back of the head and shoulders. He then took 
a firm hold in the little child’s neck, and would have shook him 
to pieces had he not been taken off, which was only done after 
striking him several blows on the head with an axe. 


A metallic flesh brush, which seems well adapted to the object 
intended, has been invented. The brushing surface is composed 
of very fine wire card teeth, set in India rubber cloth, just as in 
the carding fabric used in textile manufactures. The case, or 
handle, of the brush is of gutta percha, neatly and sharply mould- 
ed to an elegant form, and the wire fabric is pillowed upon a soft 
and yielding cushion recessed into the body of the brush, wherein 
is a convex piece of wood, for giving the wire teeth the necessary. 
convexity. 

A man named Abernathy was shot and killed, recently, while 
at work in a field near Redland, Mississippi. A fellow named 
Grey was arrested on suspicion, and lodged in the county jail of 
Pontotoc; but the people in the neighborhood whére the killing 
occurred became very much excited, and a number of them ae 
ceeded to Pontotoc, took Grey out of prison, carried him to Red- 
land, tried, condemned, and executed him by hanging, near the 
spot where the murder was committed. He confessed the murder 
after the rope was placed around his neck. 

The Detroit Free Press tells a pretty good rat story. A young 
and inexperienced fellow ran up a board which rested on the edge 
of a tub half full of water, and while attempting to drink, fell in. 
Of course, he had no chance of getting out—which an enormous 
old and ious rat perceiving, made some frantic efforts to 
reach and claw him out. These having failed, however, he fairly 
turned tail, and setting his claws firmly into the board, extended 
his caudal appendage down into the water, thus forming a means 
of escape, which the rat in the water quickly availed himself of. 

A medical writer in the New York Post says :—‘“ I do not mean 
to allude now to errors of diet and various other causes, but to 
the air we breathe, which, in these hot and reeking cities, is laden 
with an effluvia unfavorable to health. Especially is it at night 
freighted with unwholesome vapors, which care should be taken 
to avoid. These increase as the night wears on, and it is unsafe 


to sleep with windows open. These noisome fumes do not rise to 
a great height—perhaps not higher than a fourth or fifth story ; 
but below 
when 


t the windows should be closed and not opened until 
the character of the air becomes gradually 


Foreign tems. 


General Walsin-Esterhazy, who had gained all his grades in 
Algeria, and who took part in the campaign of the Crimea, ex- 
pired a few days back at Marseilles. 


The emperor of Austria has made a most important concession 


. to the pope. In future his holiness will not defray the cost of the 


Austrian army of occupation in the Romagna, which will save 
him nearly £80,000 a year. 

A printing machine is now being prepared by Mr. Whitworth, 
of Manchester, for the proprietors of the Times. This leviathan 
press will strike off 22,000 copies an hour; in other words, almost 
the whole impression of the Times in two hours. 

The second largest nugget which has yet been discovered in the 
gold regions of Australia, says the Dundee Courier, has just been 
brought to this country by Mr. Thomas Downie, of Stirling. 
This monster nugget weighs 31 lbs. 60z:, and is valued at nearly 
£2000. 

M. de Saulcy, a member of the French Institute, who has spent 
some time in Egypt, and is very conversant with the archeology 
of that country, states in the Courrier de Paris that an important 
discovery has lately been made in one of the tombs of Memphis, 
of a whole library of hieratic papyrusos. 

Letters from the Lady Franklin Arctic Steamer Fox, at Baul’s 
River, in Greenland, state that the progress of the expedition had 
exceeded expectations. The vessels answer admirably. The 
winter had been very severe, which would have the effect of 
breaking the ice up, and rendering the head of Baffin’s Bay clear. 


Sands of Gold. 


--+. Education should bring to light the ideal of the individ- 
ual.— Richter. 
«+... We should accustom the mind to keep the best company 
by introducing it only to the best books.—Sidney Smith. 
... We have weak — both by birth and education, and it 
may be questioned which of the two give us the most trouble.— 


..+. We paint our lives in fresco, The soft and fusile plaster 
of the moment hardens under every stroke of the brush into eter- 
nal rock.—Sterling. 

.... Have the courage to be ignorant of a great number of 
things, in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of every- 
thing.—Sidney Smith. 

.+.. .When the master has not reason or judgment, understand- 
ing or discernment, the porter reported right of him, saying ; there 
is nobody in the house.—Sadi. 

.... Wisdom by impulse is to be trusted in by those only who 
have habitually used their reason to the full extent of its _— 
in forming the heart and cultivating the judgment.—Henry Taylor. 

.... In youth we are mad for persons. Childhood and youth 
see all the world in them. But the larger experience of men 
discovers an identical common nature appearing through them 
all.—Emerson. 


Hoker’s Budget. 
What commodity is always afforded at cost? The law. 
What line (of omnibuses) would be the most uncomfortable for 
rogues to ride in? ‘The neck line. 


If forty rods made one rood, how many will make one polite? 
If twelve dozen make one gross, how many will make a grocer # 


Foote once asked a man without a sense of tune in him, “ Why 
are you forever humming that tune?” “ Because it haunts me,” 
was the reply. “No wonder,” said Foote, “you are forever 
murdering it. 

“John, can you tell me the difference between attraction of 
gravitation and attraction of cohesion?’ “Yes, sir. Attraction 
of gravitation pulls a drunken man to the ground, and the attrac- 
tion of cohesion prevents his getting up again.” 

Sheridan used to pretend that he put Law down effectually. 
When Law said, “ Pray, Mr. Sheridan, do answer my question 
without point or epigram,” I retorted, “ You say true, Mr. Law ; 
your questions are without point or epigram.” 

Deacon L——, of Maine, speaking the other day of his early 
years, remarked that although he was a boy when the American 
Revolution commenced, yet he remembered all about it—having 
received his information from his father, who kept the run of pub- 
lic affairs, being a “ warm libertine.” 
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